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A Future of Toil and Sweat 


NO TOTALITARIAN SYSTEM FOR ENGLAND 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the Annual Conference of the Conservative Party, London, March 15, 1945 


IRST of all, I have to thank you for all the too kind 

terms in which you passed a resolution yesterday 

and I also have to thank the proposer, our chair- 
man, and the seconder, for commending it to your attention. 
This is the first time since I became leader of the party 
four and a half years ago that I have had the honor of 
addressing the delegates of the National Union in full party 
conference. 

‘That does not mean to say that either you or I have been 
idle or neglectful of our duties in the interval. We have all 
worked our hardest in the national cause and we have been 
too busy for party politics. We have all abstained from 
doing or saying anything which would be likely to impair 
the unity of the British people or the smooth working of 
the coalition government of all parties which delivered us 
from mortal peril and won for itself a memorable place in 
our long history. We held in abeyance all party activities 
and allowed our organizations, both local and national, to 
be devoted entirely to the prosecution of the war. 

In doing this we have endured patiently, almost silently, 
many provocations from that happily limited class of left- 
wing politicians to whom party strife is the breath of their 
nostrils. Many are the insults and slanders which we have 
allowed to pass—I will not say unnoticed but unanswered 
—for the sake of concentration on the war effort. Even 
the almost ceaseless series of attacks which have been made 
upon us in official Socialist and Liberal newspapers, with 
their writers, have extorted from us neither protest nor 
reply. 

| am sure I shall carry you all with me in saying that 
we shall maintain this patriotic restraint as long as the 
national coalition, in which members from all parties have 
distinguished themselves, continues to work together in loyal 
comradeship. 

GREEK CRISIS 

I must also thank the Conservative party for the resolute 

and undivided support which its representatives gave to the 


policy of the government in saving the City of Athens 
from a hideous massacre and in preventing an armed Com- 
munist minority from shooting their way into place and 
power. Among all our problems there have not been any 
which led to so much misunderstanding and misrepresenta- 
tion at home and abroad as did this Greek trouble, but 
the policy of our coalition government was sustained by 
the whole strength of the Conservative party. They pro- 
vided five-sixths, or maybe more, of the majorities and 
surely never has an episode in these violent days been crowned 
with more signal vindication. 

The continuous and ever more rapid progress of the war 
against Germany and Nazi tyranny leads us all to hope 
that the giant foe against whom for more than a year we 
stood alone, unflinchingly undismayed, will be forced into 
unconditional surrender or beaten to the ground in chaos 
and ruin. It will always be the glory of our island race 
that they never swerved from the path of duty—they never 
lost faith in the meaning of fighting against tyranny to 
the death. 

Thus we held aloft the flaming torch of freedom when 
all around the night was black as jet. Thus we gained 
time for the Continental tyrant, for Hitler, that master of 
wickedness, to make a deadly error. Thus we gained space 
for the United States to begin marshaling of its great un- 
measured forces of power, of science and of valor. 

But there is another glory in which we may rejoice: that 
in those terrible days the whole of our Empire and Common- 
wealth of Nations, apart from one melancholy exception 
round the corner, stood together with us of their own free 
will from the greatest dominion to the smallest colony 
in spontaneous resolve to die or conquer with us in righteous 
cause. This astounding union of communities and races 
spread around the globe sprang not from legal or physical 
obligations but from mysterious, unfathomable upliftings 
of the soul of man, and raised our world-wide association 
to heights never attained nor even dreamt of by an empire 
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of the past. Certainly with this unparalleled record we 
have no need to seek the advice of even our most honored 
Allies as to how we should conduct ourselves with regard 
to our own affairs. The maximum of Lord Beaconsfield, 
‘Imperium et Libertas’ is still our guide. This truth has 
already been proved abundantly since those words were 
spoken. Without freedom there is no foundation for our 
empire. Without empire there is no safeguard for our 
freedom. 

We mean freedom for all states and nations within the 
circle of the Crown. By this we also mean freedom for 
individuals within the broad and ever-advancing concep- 
tions of the British constitution and the British way of life. 


“TRUST THE PEOPLE” 


We have no use here for totalitarian schemes of govern- 
ments in their various forms. The right of free speech and 
political opposition have been preserved in hours of national 
peril to an extent incredible outside the English-speaking 
world. 

“Trust the people,” said Lord Randolph Churchill in 
the last strong revival of Tory democracy. Has not that 
trust been well repaid? 

It has often been remarked by bewildered foreign observ- 
ers that every extension of the franchise in Great Britain 
has left the Conservative party in a stronger position. The 
reason, or one of the main reasons, which they did not 
see, for this undoubted fact is the steady and ceaseless im- 
provement in the education of the people. In the conditions 
of their life and in their growing conscious power to govern 
their country effectively. Here is the high road along which 
we march to sure and growing confidence. Here is the course 
we steer in the full tide of successful experiment. 

When | became Prime Minister nearly five years ago, I 
promised nothing but blood, toil, tears and sweat, and on 
that I received from the House of Commons a vote of 
confidence of 397 to naught and from the nation I received 
such aid and trust as no other politician in our history 
has ever enjoyed before. The other day, after this long 
period of terrible events, with all their ups and downs, 
with their chances and perplexities, the figure of Parlia- 
ment’s confidence rose to 413 to naught. 

But this Parliament is nearly ten years old. It has lived 
almost double its constitutional span and executive govern- 
ment must refresh itself by direct contact with electors. 

Should the war in Europe end before the summer ends, 
or even sooner, as it might well do, we shall have reached 
a considerable milestone in our journey and war conditions 
will no longer prevent us, as they have hitherto prevented, 
from holding a general election—and here I regret to say 
that public declarations of our Labor and some of our 
Liberal colleagues and of the party organizations which 
they represent leave us in no doubt that they feel them- 
selves bound to resume their full liberty of action, thus 
bringing this famous coalition to an end. We must prepare 
ourselves for the loss of many loyal and capable fellow 
workers in the administration and for a full clash of party 
principles and party interests, inseparable from appeal to 
the judgment of the people. 

It will fall to us, as the largest party in the existing 
House of Commons, to arrange for a general election which 
will be conducted with British fair play, and, I trust, with 
a minimum of party or personal rancor and above all with 
the least possible injury to the underlying unity of the nation 
in serving the national cause. 

Nevertheless we cannot be blind to the fact that the 
strength of government which has borne us thus far through 
the struggle will be seriously weakened. Should we be suc- 


cessful in the election, a very heavy burden will fall upon 
our shoulders. The gap has to be filled. The job has to 
be finished and I am here to tell you that we must brace 
ourselves and summon all our energies in order that if, as 
1 believe, the nation places its faith in us, we shall not be 
found unequal to the gigantic toils that lie ahead. 

For this purpose we must lay aside every impediment; we 
must cleanse our hearts of all unworthy feelings and seek 
only the faithful discharge of our responsibilities and the 
long-term welfare of the state. Should it fall to me, as it 
may do, to form a government before election, I shall seek 
aid not only of Conservatives but of men of good will of 
any party or no party who are willing to serve, thus investing 
our administration with national character. And if the 
verdict of the nation should still leave us responsible, that 
government after election will be further reformed with 
the sole desire of rallying the strongest available to carry 
our cause to final victory and peace. 

We must not underrate the enormous tasks that will lie 
before us if our countrymen afford us their confidence. 
Nor must we fear these tasks or shrink from them or doubt 
our capacity to surmount all difficulties or make our way 
through them as we have made our way thus far. 

There is one thing we shall certainly not do. We shall 
not bid for votes or popularity by promising what we can- 
not perform, nor shall we compete with others in election- 
eering baits and lures. It would be very easy for us all to 
promise, or even to give each other, presents, bonuses and 
gratuities in a most enthusiastic manner but if we woke up 
in the morning and found that the pound sterling only 
bought five shillings worth of goods or services, we should 
have committed a great crime. 

We should have committed the crime of cheating, of 
cheating soldiers and workers in this country of a nest egg, 
very often amounting to £200 or £300 which millions of 
people acquired by their faithful discharge of duty and 
their thrift and self-denial during the war. 


Hicu Taxes 


Great as are the evils of high taxation in clogging the 
wheels of enterprise and commerce—that is a fact that must 
ever be before us—they are not comparable to those which 
would follow financial collapse and destruction of all stand- 
ards of value between man and man. 

Our Socialist friends have officially committed them- 
selves, much to the disgust of some of their leaders, to a 
program for nationalizing all means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. ‘These are all matters which the 
British public can consider at their leisure. They can con- 
sider them when times are quiet and when our soldiers are 
home again and settled down in civilian life and employ- 
ment. Then will be the time to go into all these sweeping 
proposals which imply not only distribution of the life of 
the whole of our existing system of society and life and 
labor, but the creation and enforcement of another system 
or systems borrowed from foreign lands and alien minds. 
But this is not the time. 

Now our tasks are severely and precisely defined . . . we 
have to finish the war against Japan and play our part, not 
only as loyal allies of the United States and other nations 
in that conflict, but also to regain, as we are regaining, 
territories which the Japanese wrested from us. We have 
to repay the injuries they inflicted and infernal cruelties 
they perpetrated upon His Majesty’s subjects, British, 
Australian, Indian, Burmese and Malayan alike. 

That will require an intense effort and no mood of war 
weariness must prevent us from doing our duty to the last 
inch and to the last minute. 
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However, the scale of war against Japan is limited not 
by man power, for that will be readily forthcoming. It is 
limited by shipping and other means of transportation over 
vast ocean spaces and through steaming jungles. 

Although it will be our ceaseless endeavor to hurl our 
utmost strength into the Japanese war, although we shall 
have to provide for the garrisoning of a zone in Germany 
which has been assigned to us in discussion with our principal 
allies, nevertheless we should have to provide for the return 
to this country of very large numbers of our soldiers now 
serving abroad, many of whom have been separated from 
their families for years. What are the questions these men 
are asking now and what are the questions that are being 
asked by those they love and those who love them in the 
cottage homes of Britain? Will the warrior return, will 
the family be reunited, will the shattered houses be restored, 
will there be a steady job for several years ahead for all 
those who have served their country on the war front and 
for those who were, for good reasons, deprived of the 
privilege and ordered by the state to serve it with equal 
fidelity in the field and factories at home? These are the 
questions that arise in every breast. 


No New Wor.tp 


How shall we answer them? We have got to answer 
them in a manner worthy of us and worthy of our vital 
strength as a race and a state. 

You hear all this talk by the stay-at-home left wing 
intelligentsia that the soldiers will hold us guilty if we do 
not have a new world already waiting for them when they 
disembark at Liverpool, on the Clyde, at Southampton or 
the Tilburg docks. 

But that is not what the fighting men are looking forward 
to. They are not looking forward to a new world constructed 
behind their backs by politicians who seek their votes. Most 
of them have lived long enough in uncomfortable proximity 
to another world to be thinking of that. Their heart’s de- 
sire is that after duty has been done and the job finished, 
they should come home. They do not regard themselves as 
slum-bred serf population chased into battle from a land of 
misery and want. They love their country and the scenes 
of their youth and manhood and they have shown themselves 
ready to die, not only in defense of its material satisfactions 
but for its honor. “Thev wish to see old England or Scot- 
land or Wales or Norvhern Ireland playing their part in 
the forefront of all the nation’s battles against tyranny. 

When they are home, settled down, and our country is 
again a going concern, paying its way and standing on its 
own in the post-war world, then will be the time for them 
to settle what form and shape our society should assume, 
but our own tasks will be precise, sharply and plainly out- 
lined. Above all they are a practical job. We have to finish 
the war. We have to bring men home. We have to get our 
dear country on the move again and into its full swing of 
natural health and life. 

There will be plenty of time for politicians when these 
grim fundamental tasks have been discharged and when that 
time comes, we shall not show ourselves incapable of ex- 
pressing our point of view in these free discussions of our 
democracy. But there are other tasks which must be added 
to the stern list. We do not wish to live on charity or gen- 
erosity of any nation. We have given our all in the com- 
mon cause and may claim assistance to recover our normal 
economy from those we have helped to victory, but we must 
never agree to found our economic life on the indulgence 
or favor even of the Allies we most dearly cherish. 

Blood, sweat, toil and tears—there may be less blood and 


fewer tears, but mental toil, physical sweat, the conscious 
united resolve of every man and woman to give all that is 
in them will be required from us after the last bomb or can- 
non has ceased to thunder. 

Let there be no mistake about it. It is no easy cheapjack 
Utopia of airy phrases that lies before us. This is no time 
for windy platitudes. ‘The Conservative party had far better 
go down telling the truth and acting in accordance with 
the verities of our position than gain a span of shabbily 
bought office by easy fickle, froth and chatter. 

All my experience of the British people, which is a long 
one, convinces me that never at any moment more than this 
have they meant to face realities, and woe betide those pub- 
lic men who seek to slide into power down the slippery slope 
of vain and profitable undertakings. This is no time for 
humbug and blandishment but for grim and stark facts and 
figures and action to meet immediate needs. 

There is, however, another note which I must strike on 
the gong. I have in mind the resolutions which vou pro- 
posed at yesterday’s sessions. If we are to recover from 
the measureless exertions of the war it can only be by a 
large release from the necessary bonds and controls which 
war conditions have imposed upon us. No restriction upon 
the well established liberties that is not proved indispensable 
to the prosecution of the war and the transition from war 
to peace can be tolerated. 

Control for control’s sake is senseless. Controls under the 
pretext of war or its aftermath which are, in fact, designed 
to favor the accomplishment of totalitarian systems however 
innocently designed or whatever guise they take, whatever 
liveries they wear, whatever slogans they mouth, are fraud 
which should be mercilessly exposed to the British public. 
At the head of our mainmast we fly the flag of free enter- 
prise. We are determined that native genius and the spirit 
of adventure and of risk taking, in peace as in war, shall 
bear our fortunes forward, finding profitable work and trade 
for our people, and that good, thrifty housekeeping, both 
national and private, shall sustain our economy. 

This does not mean that we are likely to run short of 
necessary controls. While food is scarce, it must be fairly 
shared. While thousands of enemy prisoners are in our midst, 
we must still have identity cards. While extraordinary con- 
ditions prevail, special powers, safeguards and regulations 
will be required. But many of these evils will pass away 
as we recover our natural life and these years of sombre 
crisis brighten into daylight again. 

Still there are other tasks beyond those I mentioned. Two 
years ago I declared that we must have a four-year plan for 
a new Parliament after the war and in spite of our struggles 
abroad, immense toil and preparation have been given to the 
design of this plan. We are making steady, immense prog- 
ress with the program I then outlined. We have passed into 
law the greatest Education Act ever known in these islands 
and we are putting that act into operation in a fortnight’s 
time. We are now discussing in Parliament the long-cherished 
family allowances bill. We have shaped and prepared vast 
schemes of national insurance. We propose to introduce a 
new plan for altering the basis upon which compensation for 
industrial injury is at present assessed. We have adopted 
plans for revolutionizing our health system. 

I will not elaborate the list but many of these are but bits 
of paper, white paper, and still have to be brought into 
operation. The bulk have yet to be passed into law. The 
great mass of this immense constructive heave will be the 
task of the new Parliament. 

But there is ever with us the clamant problem of provid- 
ing sufficient houses after five years of no building being 
possible by us after five years of destruction by the enemy. 
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HousinGc PrRoGRAM 


I can assure you we are grappling with the housing short- 
age to the utmost that is possible before the builders, who 
are also home seekers, return from the Rhine, from the 
Apennines and from Mandalay. Everything in human power 
is being and shall be done. Of course, we must first con- 
centrate, as we are doing, all available building and labor 
on these parts of our cities which suffered the most but we 
shall not be content, even during the progress of hostilities, 
merely to repair the devastation in places which the enemy 
found it most easy to attack. 

The same drive and punch, and may I say genius in or- 
ganization which enabled us to triumph over U-boats, over 
flying bombs and to land a mighty army on the Continent 
last June, must and will be applied as we regather strength 
from war to construction and reconstruction of housing 
both in towns and in the country. 

A four-year plan will require our utmost effort. The gov- 
ernment in power will not only have to turn White Papers 
into acts of Parliament but to make acts of Parliament a 
living, active, harmonious part of our social system. On all 
this we must march ahead even while the Japanese war 
continues and even while the process of bringing back armies 
and rehabilitating our trade is incomplete. Never was there 
a time when so much was planned and projected and so much 
remains to be turned from paper to action. 

There is one great change that war has brought into our 
national life which we must never again cast away. Alone 
among the great nations of the world, we cannot live with- 
out immense importations of foreign food. War taught us 
that we have long neglected the treasure house of British 
soil. Twice in a generation we called on the farming com- 
munity in spite of that neglect to keep the wolf from our 
doors. They have not failed us. 


Foop OutTPpuT 


The record of the agricultural industry in increasing food 
production and helping to save vital shipping marks a grand 
contribution to our survival. When we look to the future 
nothing is more clear than that when the war is over, the 
world will face an acute shortage of food for several years. 
We, who even under war-time pressure only grow two-thirds 
of our necessary food, and that is a marvelous expansion, 
must feel disquieted at living four years in the midst of a 
hungry world. It would be madness indeed to cast away 


the increased food production which has been achieved in 
war. Indeed, having regard to the many improvements which 
have been introduced into British agriculture under the 
scourge of necessity, we have every reason to hope, as we 
are bound to plan, for a substantial further increase in home 
food production beyond any we have yet accomplished. 

There was another reason for making ourselves more in- 
dependent in food supply. We have freely sacrificed our for- 
eign investments which brought a large, income into this 
country and helped redress our trade balance. We paid them 
without a moment’s hesitation during the time that we were 
keeping the flag of freedom flying all alone. After the war 
the revival and expansion of our export trade will be a prime 
and indispensable factor in our prosperity. Every ton of 
food produced here not only helps to fill to some extent the 
gap caused by the loss of our foreign investments but it sets 
free more of our export trade to buy, not only food, but 
those raw materials without which neither trade nor pro- 
duction are possible. 

Agriculture, therefore, assumes a place in the forefront 
of post-war policy. A healthy and well-balanced agriculture 
is one of the mainsprings of our national life. 

I note with interest and sympathy the resolution which 
this conference carried yesterday on this subject, supporting 
as the resolution did, a long-term policy which, by means 
of price stability, would secure an efficient and fair return 
for his capital and for the worker a standard of living com- 
parable with that in other industries. 

A prosperous agriculture brings benefits alike to town and 
country. It brings health, both physical and moral, to the 
nation as a whole, and we must cherish it as the first of 
British industries and nourish all our other industries thereby. 

Victory lies before us, certain and perhaps near. But the 
years of cruel torment and destruction have wasted earth 
and victory, with all its brilliant trappings, appears to our 
strained, experienced eyes as deliverance rather than as tri- 
umph. Our hearts go out in thankfulness that we have been 
saved from annihilation and from the enduring ruin of our 
country. And that after all our long and famous history 
we shall come through once again with life and honor a 
convulsion that has ravaged the globe. 

We shall best show our gratitude for these mercies by 
the zeal and faithfulness with which we devote ourselves 
to our duty and prove ourselves worthy in strength and in 
spirit of the place we hold in the hearts of men and in the 
vanguard of the modern world. 


A Charitable Peace 


IDOLATRY OF NATIONALISM CONDEMNED 


By POPE PIUS XII 
Delivered to the people in St. Peter’s Square, Vatican City, March 18, 1945 


HE prompt devotion with which, beloved sons and 
daughters, you have come here in great numbers from 
every part of Rome, Our Episcopal See, affords a 
living testimony to your willing response to the exhortation 
which the Church addresses to all faithful on Passion 
Sunday. 
“Would that you hear His voice today” (Psalm 94, 
seven). 
This voice of the Lord, which the bells of your churches 
and the resonant chimes of this patriarchal Basilica bring to 
you even as a murmuring echo, has resounded during the past 


Pia 


weeks of Lent in your innermost hearts, as while gathered 
around the pulpits of your churches, you have listened to the 
words of zealous Lenten preachers in the course of the mis- 
sions which we had ordered. These preachers, like their 
predecessors in past centuries, have impressed upon you with 
a burning zeal, and sometimes also with a loving severity, 
the duty of giving serious thought to and providing for the 
“Unum Necessarium” (Luke 10, 42), The One Thing 
Necessary, namely, your own personal spiritual salvation 
and sanctification. In this blessed time, the Divine Sower 
has passed amongst you and has abundantly sown the seed 
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of His Word in your souls which by constant prayer and 
penance, had been made ready to receive it as upon good and 
fertile soil. 

And now, in the presence of the True Cross, from which 
Christ with arms extended invites and awaits you, We, His 
unworthy Vicar, beseech you, beloved sons and daughters, 
“That denying ungodliness and worldly desires, we should 
live soberly, and justly, and godly in this world looking for 
the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the Great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” (Titus 2, 12-13). 

. Henceforward, let none of you fail with each passing day 
to raise his heart and hands to God in humble and confident 
prayer of adoration, praise, impetration and thanksgiving. 
Keep holy Sunday, the Lord’s Day, as the faithful of Rome, 
your fathers, have given example from the time of the 
Apostles. Let all of you assist faithfully at the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, partake in large numbers of the Eucharistic Ban- 
quet and conduct yourselves in a manner that the God of 
Peace and Love may dwell amongst you in your domestic and 
social life (Second Corinthians, 13, 11). 

Parents, remember always that you are responsible before 
God, before the Church, before all of human society, for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of your children. And 
you, sons and daughters, renew in yourselves that proper 
respect and obedience towards those who have given you 
life and hold in your regard the place of God. You, O 
husbands and wives, be mindful of the moment in which 
before the Altar of God you solemnly promised to one 
another inviolable fidelity. Keep it and guard it integrally 
without the slightest stain or shadow, and it will be until 
the end for you and your family a source of the most 
abundant blessings. For if on the other hand the fatal canker 
of marital infidelity should spread and become general in a 
people, malediction and misfortune would be called down 
upon them for their great guilt. 

All of you together in generous competition, strive in all 
things to reintegrate and restore the uprightness of moral 
conduct. In all things: in the education of offspring, in the 
formation of youth, chaste, sound, sincere, holily proud and 
jealous of its virtue. In all things: in the life of labor, in 
recreation, in amusements, in athletic activity. Otherwise 
the Christian honor of the people and human dignity itself 
will be no more, for “God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness but unto sanctification” (1st Thessalonians, 4+, 7). Let 
none of you be numbered amongst those who in the midst of 
the terrible calamity in which the human family finds itself 
at present, see in that tragedy only a propitious occasion to 
enrich themselves through dishonest means, by taking ad- 
vantage of the suffering and need of their neighbor and 
raising prices without limit in order to procure profits that 

re scandalous. Look at their hands: they are besmirched 
with blood ; the blood of widows and orphans; the blood of 
children and youths, whose physical development is impeded 
or retarded by malnutrition and hunger; the blood of thou- 
sands and thousands of ‘unfortunates of all classes whom 
they have sacrificed at the altar of their despicable trade. 

‘This blood, like that of Abel, cries to Heaven against the 
new Cains. And on their hands the smirch remains indelible 
just as down deep in their conscience their crime must remain 
unforgivable until they shall have recognized it and through 
tears and expiation made amends to the extent to which 
reparation of so great a crime is possible. 

Do not shut your hearts to the voice of the Divine Master: 
“Blessed are the merciful—He said—for they shall obtain 
mercy’’ (Matthew, 57)... 

For the love of Christ, join together in the spirit of 
brotherhood, lend a helping hand to one another, you who 
enjoy still, or who have recently acquired, a measure of the 


world’s goods and you who have tragically lost everything 
in order that through mutual support you may overcome the 
economic crisis into which the country has fallen and which 
would be ever so greatly relieved were all men united by 
truly human solidarity and by a real divine Christian charity. 
Listen today then to the voice of God, and do not harden 
your hearts. That voice counsels: “Let the wicked forsake 
his way and the unjust man his thoughts and let him return 
to the Lord.” (Isaias, 55; 7). 

To those who would turn a deaf ear to this invitation of 
the Almighty, to those who would not listen to the persuasive 
voice of the shepherds of souls, even in the face of the clear 
and commanding call of conscience, another voice, the savage 
and atrociously real voice of the cruel events of our times, 
makes itself audible to announce and warn that war is the 
fruit and the wages of sin. The sinner well may try to bury 
his head in the sand, the wicked man well may insist on fol- 
lowing obstinately the ways of evil, far removed from God: 
but that tragic voice will become ever louder, ever more 
terrifying, will penetrate the innermost recesses of their 
heart, even through the immediate cause and responsibilities 
of the inhuman conflict and through the midst of external 
acts and words, to seek out and expose the profound cause 
which has given rise to and nourished the horrible conflagra- 
tion, the spirit which has aroused and embittered the strife, 
which is the spirit of pride, of ambition and of greed. 

It is the spirit of evil which wars against the Spirit of 
God and which would banish from the earth the Kingdom 
of Christ and deify material force, in order to drive out of 
the lives of peoples, and still more to abolish from inter- 
national relations, every essential distinction between good 
and evil and between what is just and what is unjust. To 
those who have allowed themselves to be seduced by the ad- 
vocates of violence and who, after having thoughtlessly fol- 
lowed them, begin finally to reawaken from their deception, 
in consternation at seeing to what their servile docility has 
led them, there remains no other way to salvation than that 
of repudiating definitely the idolatry of absolute nationalism, 
the pride of race and blood, the desire for hegemony in the 
possession of worldly goods and to turn resolutely towards 
that spirit of sincere fraternity which is founded on the wor- 
ship of the Divine Father of all men, and in which those 
ideas, for too long a time opposed, of right and of duty, of 
advantage and of disadvantage, are reconciled in justice and 
in charity. 

But the reconciliation of peoples will only be able to 
guarantee stability if it is carried out faithfully and with 
large mindedness. We cannot even suppose that after so 
many sorrowful events there is anyone who might give in to 
the temptation of profiting by the present situation of affairs 
to turn the organization of peace to his own advantage 
against the dictates of justice. He, in fact, would be for the 
moment in a position indeed to present himself as a benefac- 
tor of humanity, but later history, which judges in the light 
of higher principles and vaster experience, will classify him 
not among those who have contributed to redeem the world 
from oppression and violence, but rather among the deceivers 
who, in a grave and decisive hour, have betrayed the expecta- 
tions of peoples on whom indescribable suffering has con- 
ferred a new title to respect for their inviolable rights. 

Let us not forget that before God, “for Whom every heart 
is open and to Whom every will speaks,” (Votive Mass of 
the Holy Ghost) hearts hold no darkness nor wills secrets. 
Teacher and Sovereign Lord, He holds in His Hands and 
can move at will, the spirit of the men who believe they have 
in theirs the destinies of the world; He can cause the birth, 
the sprouting and the blossoming of thoughts and sentiments 
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that will inspire a peace corresponding to His designs and to 
the hopes of men of good will. 

He can do it, but He awaits our cooperation, and desires 
that we supplicate and pray to Him. And that is the reason 
why the whole of Christianity—and why on this day—the 
children of the Eternal City, with a contrite and humble 
heart in repentance and expiation in prayer and penance, 
raise eyes and hands to Him Who alone can cause the serenity 
and pacification of all peoples to follow from the horrors of 
discord and hatred, the innumerable anxieties of peoples, 
especially in those countries that are still fields of battle. 

And that is why, also mindful that the Lord and Father 
“manifests His omnipotence above all in mercy and forgive- 
ness” (oration, Mass of Fifth Sunday after Pentecost), We 
beg Him to put an end to so mighty a scourge, to bring about 
the great and much desired regeneration of deeply-wounded 
humanity, and to hasten the coming of a true and lasting 
peace. 

The path that will have to lead from the conflict to the 
suspension of hostilities, from the truce of arms to peace, is 
still, in each of its stages, covered over with shadows that 
may perhaps conceal surprises and dangers. The more that 
man endeavors with his reflections and calculations to foresee 
and prevent conflicts, so much the more he at times perceives 
an evil spirit across his path to upset, at least momentarily, 
his best thought-out plans. But at long last—and may it be 


soon—the hour shall come: the hour determined by God and 
hastened by the merits and prayers of the elect (Matthew 
24, 22). May that hour find you ready, especially you be- 
loved children of Our Rome. Seeing you in this moment, 
thronged at the foot of the great obelisk which was witness to 
the Passion of Peter, Our thoughts go back to your ancestors, 
whose grateful faith chiselled on the granite pedestal of that 
obelisk the joyful acclamation, “Christus Vincit” (Christ 
conquers). Your fathers before chiselling in stone the 
memory of this triumph of Christ, pledge of consolation and 
hope, had exalted it with valor in battle and with generosity 
in suffering. 

This, indeed, is the honor of Christian Rome, which is 
now entrusted to you—an honor which is embodied not so 
much in the stones of its basilicas and monuments, as in the 
faith, in the love and in the virtue of its children. Woe 
betide us if the children of Rome should leave the care and 
conservation of that faith to the marble, the canvasses, the 
memories of ancient glory. Sons and daughters of Christian 
Rome, be proud of the heritage that your fathers have deeded 
to you. Hold it aloft in honor—in honor before a past that 
recalls and summons to heroism, in honor before future gen- 
erations for whom you must prepare in this anguished present 
the way of orderly progress and of true and unephemeral 
greatness for the achievement of earthly and eternal happi- 
ness. 


The Reconstruction and Rebirth of France 


STATE CONTROL OF MEANS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


By GENERAL CHARLES de GAULLE, Leader of the Provisional French Government 
Delivered before the Consultative Assembly, Paris, March 2, 1945 


1X months have elapsed since Paris was liberated from 
the enemy, four months since the regions of northeast 
and central France were largely purged of the invader, 
three since Metz was recaptured, and 28 days since our 
flag has again been waving over almost the whole of Alsace. 
While pondering the great events which fill the short lapse 
of time since the dawn of our liberation, we could explain 
with some astonishment as did Shakespeare in the early hours 
of the morning: “Is the day so young?” Nevertheless, it is 
true that the fog is barely breaking and that we are only 
beginning to discover both the true state in which we have 
been left by the ghastly tide, and the extent of the effort 
for reconstruction and rebirth which will be imposed on the 
French nation for many long years. 

We are not attempting to elaborate what has been accom- 
plished within the country during the past few weeks, so 
filled with struggles as well as hopes. It would be just as 
useless to expatiate on the extraordinarily difficult conditions 
under which we have had to act. 

In the political field, the system which had been built on 
an acceptance of defeat, crumbled suddenly, but it was im- 
possible to re-establish the vital parts and leaders of the 
government which had preceded the Vichy régime, or to re- 
sort immediately to a legal manifestation through the uni- 
versal suffrage of national sovereignty. 

In the administrative field, men of good will, self-sacri- 
fice and competence are at work, but there still exists methods 
and procedures whose past awkwardness has been increased 
by the errors of the false Vichy reforms. Moreover, the 
workings of the various administrative branches were often 
impaired by the drastic cuts in personnel undertaken by the 
enemy and his accomplices; by the consequences of a much- 


needed purge; by a prolonged rupture of communications ; 
and, lastly, by unauthorized interference which opposed the 
authority of responsible government officials. 

From the economic standpoint, heavy blows directed 
against our vital centers and our communications; the de- 
struction of three-quarters of our means of transportation; 
the military use of two-thirds of our remaining rolling stock; 
the almost total absence of imports; the exhausation of our 
supply stocks, are preventing or are at least curtailing the 
activities of many concerns, and are prolonging the total un- 
employment of four hundred thousand workers and the par- 
tial unemployment of one million, two hundred thousand 
others. Because of this situation, the provisioning of heavily 
populated areas has taken on the appearance of a perpetual 
feat of strength and is delaying the resumption of agricul- 
tural production. In addition to all this, our granaries con- 
tain only two-thirds of the wheat which is needed to feed 
us and our livestock has decreased in number and weight. 
For the great majority of French people, the suffering caused 
by this situation is added to the suffering they experienced 
during the four years of our national misfortune, and to the 
agony in which they are plunged by the thought of our two 
and one-half million men who are held prisoners by the 
enemy. 

Only unthinking persons could have been surprised by so 
many obstacles rising up before the nation and the adminis- 
tration. It was only too easy to foresee the waves of diffi- 
culties which would dash against France as she was gradu- 
ally liberated. As for us, we are convinced that our national 
duty consists of enlightening the nation as to the trials 
which must be faced. Far from lulling the people with illu- 
sions, we have never led them to believe that the enemy’s 
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flight from our territory would suddenly result in the end 
of warfare, and that overnight we would be capable of cir- 
culating throughout France an abundant and steady flow 
of raw materials, which is the essential condition for an ac- 
tive economy for regular supply and distribution. 

We have never pretended to possess a transcendent secret 
by virtue of which the country could work, live, and feed 
itself properly, when it has only one-third of the coal which 
would be necessary for its industries, not to speak of heat- 
ing; when its iron ore lodes—most of which are now in the 
advanced zone—are only occasionally accessible to non-mili- 
tary trains; when there are almost no supplies of cotton, 
wool, rubber, copper, sulphur, and gasoline; when the coun- 
try can use only a ridiculously small number of its locomo- 
tives and railway cars, and has only one-third of the trucks 
that were available before the war, and these are completely 
worn out, 

We have never declared that our American and British 
Allies—who now hold almost all the raw and manufactured 
products and shipping, but whose production, distributing 
system, and currents of circulation were directed toward any- 
thing but giving speedy help to France—would in a few 
weeks’ time adapt their strategic plans to the obstinacy of 
German resistance, realize that victory was impossible with- 
out us, and consequently modify their war machinery and 
send us the heavy tonnage needed for our provisioning. 

But during these dificult days, we have trusted France. 
We have supported our action and authority by her very 
reason and ardor, and as for the stirring trust which the 
whole nation has placed in us, we have made it the center 
and temporary cement of national unity, according to the 
people’s instinct. At the time ot my arrival in Paris, on 
August 25, 1944, a communication from one of Marshal 
Pétain’s representatives was handed to me. By virtue of a 
written order dated August 11, this representative had been 
vranted full powers to examine with me (I quote): “A so- 
lution which would prevent civil war’. I showed him 
to the door. Gentlemen, where is the civil war? 

In this first phase of its task, the Government's action 
naturally has centered on essential elements, particularly on 
giving the war effort a strict priority. For the most part, 
we have rebuilt our bridges, railways, and powerlines, re- 
paired sea-ports no longer occupied by the enemy, and put 
our coal mines back to work. For our own use, we have 
very little coal, electricity, raw materials, or means of trans- 
portation available, but even during the most difhicult win- 
ter days, we have allotted as much as possible to our war 
plants and military clothing industries. Because of the ad- 
mirable courage with which the population endured unheated 
houses, the lack of shoes and clothing, and the cruel re- 
strictions of gas and electricity, each one can proudly say to 
himself that he has directly contributed to the effort for 
victory. 

While we were fighting, we have courageously reorganized 
and broadened our land, sea and air forces, which now in- 
clude one million two hundred thousand men, counting our 
forces in the Empire. Moreover, when the ‘43 class has 
been drafted, we shall call up the ‘40, ’41, and ’42 classes. 
It is true that all our forces are not yet in line because they 
lack arms and equipment, and the Government does not in- 
tend to throw young troops against Tiger and Panther tanks 
and self-propelled German guns without sufficient weapons 
to face them. 

The enemy knows the value to our effort. On one hand, 
the Allies have consented to supply us with the necessary 
material, and the first shipments are on the wavy; on the 
other hand, we are manufacturing guns, machine guns, mor- 
tars, army trucks, fighter planes, light bombers, and trans- 


port planes. We are repairing our own ships. We cannot 
yet manufacture our own artillery and armored vehicles, 
because this would entail protracted delays. However, I 
wish to announce that next September, our factories will be- 
gin to turn out new French tanks and that between now and 
then, we shall have manufactured a large number of auto- 
matic-rifles. In spite of all obstacles, we shall tirelessly pur- 
sue this determined effort for recruiting, training, officering 
and arming, until we have restored to France the great 
armies she wishes to have. At the same time, we have main- 
tained, and I even believe strengthened, the internal and ex- 
ternal credit of the State and the nation’s just confidence in 
its currency, and I may clearly say that we shall continue 
to do so. ; 

When the time comes, the Finance Minister will inform 
you of the new measures he intends to take. With our Amer- 
ican Allies, we undertook long negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of mutual aid agreements which were signed on Feb- 
ruary 28, and by virtue of which in a period of time that 
we hope will be short—we shall receive raw materials and 
food amounting to two and one-half million dollars, thereby 
making it possible for our key industries to resume work in 
earnest. 

Lastly, we have reorganized local and departmental ad- 
ministrations and established temporary municipal councils 
and staffs in our “communes”. As we had promised, we have 
restored to the nation the exercise of all the freedoms of 
which she was so long deprived. Individual freedom of opin- 
ion of the press, labor union freedom for holding meetings 
and forming associations have again been put into practice 
within the limitations imposed by the state of war. We have 
now restored to men and given women voters the possibilities 
of soon choosing their municipal and general councils. In no 
way do we pretend that all that has been done bears the mark 
of perfection. 

Among the criticisms, in which daily annoyances are ex- 
pressed—not always without ulterior motives—many are ex- 
aggerated and, consequently, as Talleyrand once said: “are 
of no importance”. However, many other criticisms are en- 
tirely or partly justified, and I add that I myself could make 
several. 

It is true that the administration was not organized with- 
out delays and difficulties; it is true that courts of justice 
could not always function rapidly; that certain disorderly 
actions were committed here and there; that the distribution 
of coal and raw materials leaves much to be desired; that 
rolling stock has not always been wisely used, that empty 
trucks were in circulation; that food supplies were sent to 
wrong destinations; and that corrections must be made and 
simplified methods established in various regional and local 
services. The Government, which has the duty of correct- 
ing errors, punishing faults, and solving shortage problems, 
is the first to admit this. But I assert that it is each person’s 
duty to discipline himself in word and action. I assert that 
taking unfair advantage of dissatisfaction, whether it be ob- 
vious or disguised, is evil, for if we are to fight and achieve 
rebirth, we certainly cannot do this in an atmosphere of 
doubt, reproachfulness and bitterness, but, rather, in an 
environment of optimism, confidence and self-sacrifice, which 
is necessary to the nation, and which it is maintaining with 
all the strength of its spirit. 

Indeed, the events which almost literally put an end to 
France, brought to light the absolute necessity for national 
rebirth. It is obvious that a return to the situation in which 
we were seized by disaster, would be a_ self-condemna- 
tion to death on the next occasion. But above all, in the 
active and harsh world which we can see outlined beyond 
victory, it is apparent that what we are, and what we are 
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worth—for our own good and for that of others—would 
have but little and temporary weight, if once again in our 
history, we did not undertake an ascent toward power. 

Concerning this matter, it would be trite to say that a 
great economic and social rebirth constitutes the first con- 
dition. We judge France as she is with the well-known re- 
sources of the Metropole and the Empire, we judge her with 
the natural capacities of her people, we judge her in a world 
that is marching toward progress and we declare that these 
are the three bases on which she can and must build a new 
prosperity. Above all, she will need a greater and more ra- 
tional production resulting from a frank association of all 
men, who in their various offices will co-operate in all un- 
dertakings; lastly, France will need State action, which will 
be careful not to crush the initiative of competition and just 
profit, and, at the same time, hold the principal levers of 
command. The State alone must be qualified to act so that 
the multiple component parts will form a whole, which will 
be the advantage of national collectivity, and will be inte- 
grated into the whole of world economic development. 

Greater and more rational production? It is only too true 
that in prewar days we did not use our vast resources to the 
greatest advantage. In the east, west and central part, our 
country has the richest iron lodes in all Europe, excepting 
Russia. Our torrents and rivers contain an exceptional treas- 
ure of electric energy. Our country has little coal but could 
have ensured its necessary supply and should be able to do 
so tomorrow, for the Saar mines were recognized as French 
property at the time of the Versailles treaty until Laval 
surrendered them; moreover, 25 years ago, the Ruhr coal 
mines could supply France with her just dues and will again 
be able to do so in the near future. A country such as this 
—TI afiirm—has ali that is necessary to build up a powerful 
steel industry which will produce locomotives, railway cars, 
rails, ships, planes, machines, machinery for armament fac- 
tories, steel girders, and buildings, from which springs the 
activity of mechanical and chemical industries. 

Our agricultural production, on a soil which is generally 
both rich and varied, is capable of doubling its production 
with proper implements, a good selection of crops and live- 
stock, redistribution of land, improvement of the soil, the 
distribution of water and electricity, and by improved hous- 
ing installations and farm buildings. Our Nerth Africa can 
again multiply its great agricultural progress by the use of 
irrigation, tractors, fertilizer, and the offer of vast perspect- 
ives of industrialization. Our West and Equatorial African 
colonies, our Indo-China, Madagascar, and Guiana, have al- 
ready been developed by extensive projects, but there remains 
much to be done which requires the enthusiastic effort of 
France. It may seem strange that the Government of a coun- 
try which is partly paralyzed and waging a hard and bitter 
fight to ensure a new beginning for its remaining industries 
and to maintain agricultural production even at its present 
low level, should make such vast plans for development and 
prosperity. It may appear premature that in time of war, 
we have carried out in Tunisia a vast program for land dis- 
tribution and the cultivation of fallow lands. 

But when France is at stake, no matter what may be her 
temporary situation, it is wise and reasonable to make vast 
plans and to aim high. We have the means to end our 
former situation. We have strong arms, sensible heads, 
stout hearts, and, within our reach, vast treasures to be 
mined. This will demand strenuous work for a long time, 
and a great deal of initiative, but at the end of our effort 
lies power—a power which will crush no one, but, on the 
contrary, will benefit mankind. This power! Ah! may it 
become a great national ambition. How could this effort 
for French collectivity be conceived, if all those who are 


to participate in it were not called upon to contribute with 
all their inventiveness, ingenuity, initiative, and sense of re- 
sponsibility ? 

We know to what extent technical and social progress 
developed the qualities of the French working class, we know 
the important part which its patriotism, wisdom, and courage 
played in the nation’s resistance against the enemy, the part 
they are playing in restoring order, and the part they will 
play tomorrow in the nation’s rebirth. We affirm that it is 
just and beneficial that all those who have been lavish of 
their efforts should be spiritually and physically associated 
in the management of a concern which will represent a 
great social progress. We have entered this field by creating 
labor management committees. I would be surprised if 
all its lines and conditions were totally satisfactory to every- 
one, but their extreme importance, concerning social con- 
ditions at the base of economy, cannot be denied. We entered 
this field when we created professional offices, composed of 
the representatives of all kinds of professions which will 
come under the supervision of a state representative as 
organizing committees gradually disappear. 

Lastly, the Government is preparing the organization of 
a new National Economic Council, where qualified repre- 
sentatives of all who take part in national activity, can 
contribute to this economic task. We believe that this policy 
of dignified and frank association in all levels of production, 
may be—socially speaking—the foundation and _ essential 
condition for the reconstruction of France. However, if 
we intend to act in such a way that, in a nation like ours, 
individual value and initiative will remain at the basis of 
national activity, and will even profit by further develop- 
ment; if we promise to relieve progressively, and at a given 
time, the restrictions which the wag has forced the State 
to impose; in short, if we cannot envisage future French 
economy without a free sector which will be as broad as 
possible, we declare that the State must hold the levers of 
command. Yes, we do affirm that it is the State’s preroga- 
tive to ensure by itself the development of the great sources 
of energy: coal, electricity, petroleum, as well as the princi- 
pal means of transportation (railways, shipping, aviation and 
communications) on which all else depends. It is the State's 
role to bring the vital steel industry up to its necessary 
level. It is the State which must control credit in such a 
way that it will be able to direct national economy toward 
the vast investments which are needed for such develop- 
ments, and to prevent groups of private interests from oppos- 
ing the general interest. As I am speaking to you, coal, 
petroleum, electricity, iron, trains, ships and credit may go 
only where the State wishes, and under conditions which 
the State itself has established. It is the State which directly 
manages coal mines and communications. 

For four years, the Government has explained its policy. 
But the time and choice of temporary means (assignments 
or nationalization) are matters of opportunity, and a way 
for bringing them about must be prepared. Indeed, nothing 
would be more unfortunate for the reforms themselves, and 
more ruinous for the nation, than an attempt to proclaim 
changes by means of texts, without being able to enforce 
them subsequently. It is incumbent on national representa- 
tion to make permanent or to change according to what it 
judges best—the temporary arrangements which we have 
made, and the ones we shall have to make before they can 
be coordinated. This structural change which is beginning 
will have profound consequences. The directing rdle, which 
general progress and the necessities of reconstruction have 
imposed on the State, lead to various consequences in the 
political and administrative field. Without awaiting the 
sovereign nation’s decision on this matter, we are already 
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facing the urgent necessity of creating or developing the 
means for enabling the State to exercise its duty of managing 
national economy. Not only does the State need competent 
and efficient men in central government branches, but it 
must also have for the management of nationalized indus- 
tries and the control of certain others—stafts, who by their 
initiative, technical skill, and desire for success, are capable 
of giving these activities a business-like character. 

The Government, which has included public office in its 
plan of reforms, is selecting and training staffs of govern- 
ment officials and inspectors. I must say, gentlemen, that in 
this field, as in many others where the selection of the best 
must be constantly broadened, this task is one of our greatest 
difficulties. For, alas, France is lacking men, and _ this 
tragic void shows in number as well as in quality. But who 
doesn't know this? Ah! at this point we are broaching one 
of the principal causes of our misfortunes and one of the 
principal obstacles which oppose our recovery. If it were 
a certitude that the French people would no longer multiply, 
then no matter how we organized our national work, social 
relationships, our political régime and even security, France 
would be nothing but a great flickering light. But in this 
field as in many others, nothing is lost if we are willing to 
act. In order to call to life the twelve million fine babies 
who are needed in France, we must reduce our absurd 
infantile and childhood mortality and disease rates; in the 
course of the next few years, we must introduce into the 
french community, with method and discretion, good immi- 
grant elements (this vast plan has been outlined and will 
include many advantages for some and sacrifices for others), 
so that at all costs we shall obtain a vital and sacred result. 

In the course of this year, the Government will consult 
the Assembly on the first measures to be taken, and they 
will be promulgated in time for the long-awaited day when 
servicemen, prisoners, and deportees will return, and when 
a great many French homes will be rebuilt. We must add 
that a change in moral standards alone, can effectively con- 
tribute toward having large families, and that such a change 
may not be. conceived without deep educational reforms. 
‘The Government, which has already taken measures for the 
development of youth movements, is working on this reform, 


with the help and advice of men who, intellectually and 
spiritually are competent and qualified. If it is true that 
education was one of the principal prides of the Third Repub- 
lic, education must also be the pride of the New Republic. 

The will for national rebirth is not the spiritual construc- 
tion of a few ardent men or of a few determined groups. 
It truly proceeds from the vital instinct of the whole nation. 
Yes, it is France with all her sons and daughters, France 
who has gained experience by her long history, and been 
awakened by the most cruel events she has ever experienced, 
but who will henceforth be wiser concerning outside realities, 
and who is now turning toward great hopes. This task, 
which will demand so much effort during so many long 
years, but whose success will be greater than any the world 
has seen, must be accomplished day by day with the help 
of the whole nation. I well know that a constant and power- 
ful appeal and a great spiritual movement will be needed 
to spread and maintain the desired spirit among the masses 
of men and women, so different in their characters, activi- 
ties and interests, of whom France will be eternally 
composed. 

But this appeal and the movement have been found. It 
is the members of the French Resistance who rallied the 
nation to drag her out of the depths, who must now assemble 
the nation to lead her toward the heights. A single party 
or a league? Ah, no. Certainly not. No more tomorrow 
than yesterday. But all good Frenchmen of all opinions and 
tendencies who, wherever they may be, are setting a good 
example, must yield before the superior interest of the 
nation in each of the political, social or professional factions 
among which interests and passions are distributed. 

Gentlemen, by setting forth the plan which it followed 
in the course of the Liberation, which it still intends to 
follow, and is proposing to the Nation as the effort for a 
long future, the Government is more aware than ever of 
the immensity of the task that is facing it. But if ever we 
were afraid of this task, we could strengthen ourselves by 
listening to the deep voice of our people, as one listens to 
the resonant voice of the sea. For between the insipid shade 
of decline and the harsh light of rebirth, we know what 
choice France makes’. 


Funded Experience 


THE WORLD MUST FACE DEMONSTRATED TRUTH 
By MARSHALL S. MORGAN, President, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Delivered at the Philadelphia Dinner of The Newcomen Society of England, American Branch, 


Philadelphia, Pa., December 27, 1944 


N what I have to say tonight, here at Philadelphia, I 
propose to discuss briefly some of the economic factors 
which, during three score and fifteen years—namely, 
December 27, 1809—have influenced economic and 
financial affairs in this country. But before | begin, Jr. 
Chairman, let me say that tonight is a notable occasion in 
the annals of the -Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
when we appear as guest of The Newcomen Society of 
England to celebrate with them our 75th birthday. 

For those of us who, through the years, have been privi- 
leged to belong to this distinguished British honorary society 
at London, such honoring of a corporate fiduciary has espe- 
cial significance, because, despite the fact that very many 
American bankers belong to Newcomen and our Society 
during more than the United States has 


si nce 


two decades in 


honored railroads, industries, utilities, universities, museums, 
as well as Bench, Bar, and Church, yet never before has a 
banking institution been singled out by American Newcomen. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company is deeply sensible 
th . we are the first to be chosen for such distinction. As 
its president, I wish to express both our pleasure and our 
appreciation. 

To a company that has just reached its seventy-fifth birth- 
day it seems a very advanced age. However, it is not impres- 
sive when compared with the lives of some of our other 
Philadelphia financial institutions. We are aware that we 
are a younger brother: in fact quite a young brother in the 
family of Philadelphia banks and trust companies, many 
of which have passed the century mark. 

1 cite chapter and verse: 
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The Philadelphia National Bank, largest of our family, 
traces its career back to 1803, through 141 years of service 
and achievement. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities has a career almost as long in its own 
right, and, through the Bank of North America, goes back 
to 1781. 

The National Bank of Germantown was established in 
1814; and the Kensington National Bank in 1826. Ten 
years later, the Girard Trust Company was incorporated 
as a small bank in old downtown Philadelphia. There are 
many others older than we, but not in the century class. 
However, they long ago reached years of discretion and are 
quite capable of guiding their own destinies. 

At the outset, let it be said that I do not wish to lay too 
much stress upon the age of a bank. After all, its depositors 
are more interested in its portfolio; and its borrowers are 
concerned with the judgment and courage of its officers. 
Age does not have a definite relationship to a bank’s activi- 
ties or decisions. Decisions are made by the officers of 
the day; if they are older men they have experience to aid 
them; if younger they may benefit by what the past has 
to teach. 

The financial field is not different from other fields. 4 
study of the past can be made more effective in keeping a 
bank officer up to date than too much reading of current 
economic theories. There is no truer statement than that of 
Eugene William Lyman: 


“The funded experience of the past ...alone can make 
us resourceful in dealing with the new.” 


Profitably, I might adopt this quotation as a text for 
tonight’s remarks, as | review the record of the past seventy- 
five years to see what funded experiences we have accumu- 
lated during the period. 

As a background, it may be of interest to consider briefly 
the major transformations that have taken place in the 
United States since 1869; these are: 

(1) Increase in population by almost 100 million. 


(2) Transition from an agricultural to an industrial 
economy. 

(3) Development of a transportation system consisting 
of 250,000 miles of railroad; 125,000 miles of pipe 
lines; and 300,000 miles of hard-surfaced highways. 


(4) Development of electric power, public utilities, motor 
vehicles, aircraft, radio, petroleum, aluminum, rayon, 
and synthetics. 

(5) Increase in annual national income from $7 billion to 


$140 billion. 


(6) Change from a debtor to a creditor nation. 


These transitions are stupendous. They are evidences of 
tremendous material progress, but the economic rules that 
governed the horse and buggy days apply to the airplane 
age, just as surely! For example: consider so-called busi- 
ness cycles. ‘These have occurred in due course throughout 
the past seventy-five years; just as they had occurred for 
hundreds of years before, and will continue to occur be- 
cause they are based upon human nature. 

Business cycles are true circles and follow a fixed pattern. 
A depression is touched-off by some event—excessive specu- 
lation, or Government tampering with the currency, or over- 
concentration of capital in developments that are not self- 
supporting—such as the railroad expansion in the 1870's 
and 1880's. Such spark plugs set in motion forces that have 
been assembled; and a depression sets in. 

A business cycle is fundamentally a human reaction. We 
try to seek for explanation—we fail to find an explanation— 


because it is based upon psychology. Until human nature 
is changed we will not eliminate the business cycle. When 
business is bad, everyone is discouraged and conservative. 
It requires time to readjust and accept the harder struggle 
to make smaller profits. For the individual it is difficult to 
adopt a lower standard of living. 

If Government and the theorists leave Economics alone 
business soon begins to recover, and the nation starts to 
move forward carefully and slowly, leaving the depression 
behind. The pace increases as profits grow, prices and 
wages increase, and in due course people forget the depres- 
sion. On all sides one hears that the depression was due 
to the stupidity of our elders—that we are in a new era, 
etc. It is then that fantastic and unrestrained expansion 
takes place. Banks or individuals who shake their heads are 
smiled at as “moss grown.” ‘Then comes over-expansion—a 
crash—and a new cycle begins. 

I suppose this has gone on from time immemorial. 
Fundamentally it is simple! It is based upon man’s refusal 
to see any limit to his own ability in prosperous days, and 
also to man’s tendency to be too easily discouraged. We can 
turn to a poet for analysis of the business cycle. Alexander 
Pope, in “The Rape of the Lock,” wrote: 

“O’ thoughtless mortals, ever blind to fate, 
too soon dejected, and too soon elate.” 


Business cycles, of which there have been many in our 
time, bring in their wake the events which prevent bank- 
ing from becoming routine. Each time a cycle occurs there 
is a struggle during the expansion to be a conservative 
influence, and yet not to be looked upon as senile. 

During a depression comes the real strain when the 
country is flooded by quack remedies advocated by men who 
apparently have not read history, or at least economic history. 
Suggestions they make have been tried so many times that 
one is reminded of Kipling’s beloved Jackal, who was born in 
August, and when the tropical rains came in September— 
quoth the Jackal: “such rain as this I really can’t 
remember.” 

The depression of the 1930’s produced the old crop of 
fallacies with which we are familiar; and one or two new 
ones. These new fallacies are interesting because they are 
so contrary to our accepted ideas. Take, for example, the 
theory not so long ago advanced by those who should have 
known better, that spending, not saving, promotes a nation’s 
welfare. It seems evident that one cannot spend if one 
has not saved and does not have money in one’s pocket. 
Of course, one can borrow, but that merely implies that 
another man has saved and has money in his pocket and will 
let No. 1 borrow it to spend. I do not see how anything 
can be added to this demonstration: that if spending is 
good then saving must be better because it makes spending 
possible. We well know that nations which have saved have 
advanced civilization during such periods of thrift—our 
own included. 

Another new idea is that debt is beneficial. This theory 
of the desirability of debt is accompanied by the fallacy that 
debt if owed to the citizens of a country is no debt. 

The whole theory of the advantage of debt disappears 
when one considers whether it is better for a nation to stand 
on the threshold of a war free of debt, or to face a serious 
business depression free of debt. It is obvious that freedom 
from debt adds to the strength of a nation when it faces a 
crisis. 

In considering debt and unbalanced budgets, I think often 
of Mr. Micawber. Charles Dickens did not pretend to be 
an economist, but in “David Copperfield,’ Mr. Micawber 
never could balance his budget; he always was in debt; 
while he was confined within the King’s Bench Prison, for 
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debt, David visits him, Mr. Micawber weeps and states: 
“If a man has £20 a year for his income and spends 
£19-19-6/ he will be happy, but if he spends £20-1 he 
will be After ‘this, Mr. Micawber proceeded 
to borrow sixpence from David, in order to buy beer. 
Then David a due-bill on Mrs. Micawber. Our 
Uncle Sam, during the 1930's, reminded me of Mr. Micaw- 
He was in the same financial difficulty. He borrowed 
money, not to buy beer, but to rake leaves. However, there 
was one difference: Mr. Micawber honestly faced the facts; 
whereas our Uncle Sam attempted to justify his conduct 
economic theories. 

We have had the time-worn theory that the world and our 
civilization had ceased growing, and that we had attained 
maturity. Our prophets told us there were no 
more frontiers—we were on the inevitable decline. This 
claim was made when the refrain of permanent prosperity, 
that we had in the 1920's, had scarcely died down. It is 
extraordinary we should have anyone claim that the frontiers 
when and the industrial world have 
frontiers which appear unlimited. The idea that Science 
and Invention had reached their zenith is hoary with age. 

In January, 1830, Lord Macaulay wrote: 


miserable.” 
vIVIng 


ber. 


by new 


economic 


are pone, scrence 


We cannot absolutely prove that those are in error who 

that we have seen our best days. But so 
said all who came before us, and with just as much 
apparent reason,” 

ln Andrew Jackson's time the United States Clerk of 
Patents expressed an opinion that all important inventions 
had made. ‘This was before Electricity had been 
developed ! 

Lhe United Commissioner of Labor, in 1886 
pointed out that the completion of transportation facilities 
in the major countries left small opportunity for remuner- 
employment of capital. “There were, then, no sub- 
Ways, no automobiles, no airplanes. 

‘There is, however, one fallacy far more serious than any 
ot these; and it always comes forward during a depression— 
currency: greenbacks, silver purchase, credit 
Man cannot free himself from a fond hope that 
a tume will come when he will have nothing more arduous 
to do than call at a Government money factory and get as 
much money as he needs. It seems so easy to print money, 
or coin silver, or coin any other metal. The average man 
is carried oft his feet by such a pleasant picture. ‘There have 


All have 


tel] us 


been 


States 


ative 


managed 


expansion. 


been thousands of attempts to accomplish this. 
ended in disaster. 

During our company’s brief career, commencing in 1867, 
we had “yreenbackism’’—a legacy ot the Civil War. 

In the four years ended June 1865, only one-fifth of the 
$3,300 million spent by the Federal Government was raised 
by taxation. Specie payment had to be suspended. The 
United States Government resorted to short-term borrowing 
and to legal tender notes. 

After the Civil War only paper money 
use; most of it consisted of greenbacks. 


was in common 
Ettorts to retire 
vreenbacks and to reestablish our currency upon a sound 
basis met with vigorous opposition. “Che greenback party 
blocked the retirement of greenbacks for years. But the 
Resumption Act of 1875 finally was passed. Greenbacks 
to circulate at a discount until 1879, when we 
did actually resume and did come out of the bog of depreci- 
ited paper money onto the solid ground of a gold standard. 

However, before greenbacks finally were disposed of—in 
1878—the United States Congress started fresh trouble by 
passing the Bland-Allison Act requiring The Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury to each month, a certain 


continued 


buy, amount of 


silver to be coined into money. It seems as though the 
people were unable to keep away from this “will-o’-the- 
wisp.” The amount to be purchased was not large enough 
to produce serious results at the time, but the Act began to 
undermine confidence in our monetary system. Silver piled 
up in the United States Treasury. The gold reserve declined, 
because bad money drives out good. 

Finally, in 1890, the Sherman Act was passed, requiring 
The Secretary of the Treasury to increase vastly the pur- 
chase of silver. Nobody wanted silver. The silver certifi- 
cates were returned to the Treasury for gold, with the 
result that the Treasury’s gold reserve declined at an alarm- 
ing rate. In 1893, the reserve dropped below $100,000,000, 
and a panic broke out. This will be recalled by many 
Newcomen members here tonight. 

President Cleveland called a special session of the Con- 
gress and repealed the Sherman Silver Purchase Act; but 
at that very moment William Jennings Bryan came upon 
the scene, advocating free and unlimited coinage of silver. 
It was not until the national election of 1896, when William 
McKinley was elected upon a straight gold platform, that 
confidence was restored in our monetary system. The busi- 
ness depression gave way to prosperity. 

In the depression of the 1930’s we had credit inflation; 
we saw vast purchases of silver; and greenbacks were 
authorized. In 1934, we deliberately depreciated our dollar 
by reducing the gold content from 25-8/10 grains to 
15-5/2\st grains. This was done: first, because it was 
believed that a result would be to stabilize or increase domes- 
tic prices; and, secondly, because the depreciated currencies 
of foreign countries were producing an adverse effect upon 
the foreign trade of the United States. The objectives were 
not realized: prices did not respond as it was thought they 
might, and our currency continued preferable to that of 
other nations because our credit as a nation was better. In 
the race to touch bottom—we were beaten! 

In the past, as in that case, attempts to manage or depreci- 
ate the monetary medium always have finally driven out 
gold. And, as in the past, to restore sound business condi- 
tions and trade we will have to come back to a gold 
standard. 

This term “gold standard” is little understood, and | 
suggest we drop the word “gold” for the moment, and 
speak of “standard” only. We all recognize there must be 
a standard, even for a managed currency. If there is no 
standard how can national or international trade be carried 
on, in the currency? The true standard for a nation that 
can honor its currency at any time in fixed units, whether 
wheat or gold, is the standard of the certified public ac- 
countant. A nation, to redeem its currency in wheat or 
gold, must be solvent, its budget must balance, and its 
financial affairs must be in order. The reason we, and other 
nations, are off the standard and have depreciated our cur- 
rencies is because a certified public accountant would not 
pass our financial condition as deserving a first-class rating. ° 

Whether we like it or not, gold is a better medium than 
any other for a sound monetary structure. It is by no means 
perfect, but it is the best—judged by years of fiscal and 
monetary experience in every civilized country. Monetary 
authorities may disagree upon details of administration, but 
all would agree that the prime requisite of money is that it 
have a fixed value. No commodity on earth has a fixed 
and unchanging value, but gold approaches that standard 
more closely than any other. For over a half century the 
price of gold has fluctuated less than any other metal 
suitable as a medium of exchange. Wherefore, it is folly 
to accept any inferior substitute. 
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Gold has a further virtue in that it successfully resists 
fiscal and political exploitation. There may be times when 
it will be difficult to stay on the gold standard; but that is 
no fault of gold, it is rather our own inability to administer 
our business and economic affairs. Voluntary departure 
from the gold standard is fundamentally a refusal to face 
realities which are unpleasant (the certified public ac- 
countant) ! 

Finally, gold is a sound basis for an international standard. 
Managed currencies go along with economic nationalism. 
The gold standard goes with international cooperation. 
Until this country sets an example by returning to the gold 
standard, or to a certified public accountant’s standard, it 
is futile to hold monetary conferences. 

Before we close this Newcomen address, it may be inter- 
esting to apply the principles followed for seventy-five years 
by our bank, to current problems of great magnitude. This 
is justified because in economics and banking the principles 
are the same, whether the problem is large or small, local 
or international! 

Let us consider the International Monetary Fund and 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
At the Bretton Woods conferences it was proposed to set 
up a Fund and a Bank. Probably all those present tonight 
have read the “Articles of Agreement.” The “Articles” 
propose contributions to the Fund by 45 nations. The total 
to be contributed to the Fund is $8,800 million; and to the 
Bank $9,100 million. 

The contribution to the Fund is to be paid 25 per cent. 
in gold, if the nation has gold, and the balance in the 
nation’s currency, or in the nation’s promise to pay; these 
promises to be evidenced by a non-negotiable and non-inter- 
est bearing note. (I think any of us here would rather give 
than receive such a note!) 

The subscription to the Bank is more involved; but it 
starts with 10 per cent. in gold and 90 per cent. in currency. 

From the Fund and from the Bank the nations and their 
Nationals, under certain conditions, are to borrow the cur- 
rencies they need to carry on trade, rehabilitation, promote 
new industries, agriculture, etc. The Fund and Bank can- 
not succeed unless the borrowers can pay their debts when 
due. Therefore the fundamental question is the same as 
our bank faced every time it made a loan during the past 
seventy-five years: namely: 

First: Is the borrower’s credit good; that is, can he 
present a statement by a certified public account- 
ant showing he is solvent, is earning his expenses 
and a little over, and may be expected to con 
tinue so to do? 

Second: Has he good management? Has he demon- 
strated that he can control his expenses and the 
operation of his business? Is he in harmony 
with his partners or his stockholders? 

Third: Can he repay the loan? And, by what means? 
Will the excess earnings permit him to do so 
over a period of time, or has he convertible 
assets that may gradually be liquidated ? 


Suppose a like formula be applied to those who will bor- 
row from the International Monetary Fund or from the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Of the 45 nations, none of importance are on the gold 
standard; that is, none can produce a certified public ac- 
countant’s report showing they have a balanced budget, are 
covering their expenses, and can reasonably be expected to 
continue so to do. The credit of most of those who will 
borrow is so low that their national obligations sell at a 
great discount upon the New York Stock Exchange. 


As to the second point: have they management that has 
demonstrated it can control their business? ‘The answer 
is No. For political reasons they cannot take firm steps 
to improve their financial condition nor their currency. 
If they attempt to reform their finances, then their Govern- 
ments are exposed to the danger of being voted out of power 
by their citizens. 

Finally—and possibly more important—very few of the 
borrowers, and none of those of large size, have any means 
of repaying their debt to the United States, whose currency 
they will be anxious to borrow. The reason they cannot 
repay us is because we do not wish to buy anything they 
may produce or manufacture in sufficient volume to liquidate 
their present debt, let alone new debt they incur to the 
Fund or Bank. 

In the long run, the only way one nation can pay another 
is by delivery of manufactured goods, raw material, or 
farm products, or services. If the United States permits 
imports in sufficient quantities to liquidate the proposed 
borrowings, then we must consider what the effect will be 
upon our standard of living. 

It is evident this Fund and Bank ultimately must fail. 
No doubt, they would give a brief stimulant to our export 
business; such as followed the last war, when we saw foreign 
securities sold in vast sums and the proceeds used to stimu- 
late our exports. When the foreign nations attempted to 
repay, we could not accept their goods; they, therefore, 
defaulted. The investors who had bought their bonds suf- 
fered accordingly. 

Keeping this experience fresh in mind, it would seem to 
be better to delay any international banking program until 
the constituent nations put their own affairs in order and 
until we can solve the problem of a free exchange of goods 
without reducing our standard of living. If these steps 
are taken first, then we would move forward upon a sound 
basis, without danger of future disappointment with recrimi- 
nations and lost time. This is a case where taking time 
to be right may prevent much loss of time in the future. 

After this review of experiences covering 75 years, the 
question might be asked: ‘What constructive suggestion 
have you to offer?” The answer is: “No plans for the future 
can be sound that do not give consideration to proven facts; 
no successful future can be built upon the theory that 
business cycles are due to the sins of those who went before 
us; that the last frontier has been reached; that saving is 
wrong; that debt is desirable; that the standard of the 
certified public accountant or of gold is not required; and 
that it is wise to lend when we know the borrower can- 
not pay.” 

The world must face demonstrated truth. If we cannot 
live up to the standard thus set, well and good. Let us, at 
least, acknowledge the standard and strive to attain it, 
honestly confessing our inability to reach it. If we do this, 
then we shall improve slowly and finally reach our goal. But 
if we hide the truth and follow fallacies proven false, time 
and time again, we then only plunge deeper and deeper 
into the morass, 

A constructive suggestion would be to present the unvar-: 
nished truth, as Mr. Churchill did when he told Britain it 
would take blood and sweat and tears to win. If we know 
the truth or know the worst, we can gird our !oins and plan 
a defensive. 

It remains to be seen whether the world will face trurth— 
that is, economic facts—as it has faced the realities of war. 

If the world be guided by the funded experiences of the past 
there is no limit to those riches which the future has in 
store for us. 

On this optimistic note, I close. 
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Class Friction and Formal Education 


THE HOPELESSNESS OF PRESENT ECONOMIC LANGUAGE 
sy FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman, American Economic Federation 
Delivered before the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, Philadelphia, Pa., January 27, 1945 


WANT to talk to you gentlemen about a national prob- 

lem in which you can and should play a part. Regardless 

of the success of America’s vast educational program in 
the field of liberal arts and applied science, it has been a 
tragic failure in the field of human relations and is directly 
responsible for the hostile antagonisms that exist between 
what is rapidly becoming (from a psychological standpoint ) 
America’s “upper and lower classes.” 

Even our two major political parties are beginning to line 
up under the banners of social class—a condition which seems 
preposterous in a land such as our own—and could not pos- 
sibly be based on reality. 

About eight years ago I became very concerned about this 
trend and with the help of a group of men who shared my 
concern, set out to determine its causes. 

To phrase it bluntly: Who killed Horatio Alger? 

The American Economic Foundation spent, in research, 
several hundred thousand dollars to discover the reasons 
why the men who own America’s productive tools are so 
disliked by the men who use them. 

In seeking the point of infection, the trail led directly 
back to the classroom. 

We could not discover one single text book that contained 
an accurate dissection of the economic body, and as a result 
the teacher was just as confused as was the student. 

It does no good to learn more and more about something 
that is based on a false premise: You simply remove yourself 
further and further from reality. 

It does no good to talk about “pink professors” and “hair- 
brained” students: They are simply products of the literature. 

People act on what they believe to be true, and we dis- 
covered the most shocking beliefs in all groups and in all 
places. 

For example, most businessmen know that the amount of 
payroll is about ten times as great as dividends and inter- 
est, and their conscience is accordingly clear on the matter. 

But their clear conscience does not alter the fact that 
65% of all people (this was in 1939) actually believed that 
factory profits exceeded factory payrolls: Nor does it alter 
the political and sociological attitudes of the people who 
so believe. 

If you honestly believed that, what would you do? 

Most businessmen know that their so-called “economic 
power” is a myth, but that does not alter the fact that the 
majority of people believed that 2° of the people own 
80° of America’s wealth. 

People act, not necessarily on what is true, but on what 
they believe to be true. 

As many of you know, I and my associates, started to 
attack this ignorance through a radio quiz debate known as 
“Wake Up, America!” and some progress was made. 

We discovered, however, that progress was discouragingly 
slow for a discouragingly simple reason—the language needed 
to express economic fact simply did not exist. 

In criticizing the teaching of economic courses, we must 
remember that the educators have been trying (most of them 
honestly) to dissect the economic body without the use of 
a specialized vocabulary and it cannot be done. 

What would happen to applied sciences such as anatomy, 


physics, and chemistry were they to be deprived of their 
vocabularies ? 

Yet, that is the barrier that has prevented any precise 
approach to the problem of explaining man’s material 
existence. 

To get this discussion out of the academic realm, let me 
analyze the hopelessness of present economic language, and 
how it got that way. 

For example, let’s trace the semantic process that got the 
world into such an uproar over what is called the “capital- 
istic system.” 

As we all know, if a farmer has a cow, it is a cow and 
a proper possession; but if Borden owns a cow, it is “capi- 
tal” and the ethics of owning it are questioned. 

Now, when primitive man drew the picture of a cow 
there could be no doubt as to what he was writing about. 

But as time passed, cows began to become complicated. 

If you had a herd of cows they were naturally counted 
and recorded according to the number of “heads.” 

From the Latin word for head, “capita,” emerged a 
tangled skein of confusion: The “head count” was a “capital 
count” of productive assets. 

From this emerged the practice of classifying all tools of 
production as “capital goods.” 

This still made some sense, but the next step away from 
reality was dropping the word “goods” and making the ad- 
jective “capital” into a noun. 

At this point the element of what we call money began to 
creep into the picture. 

“Capital” being counted in numbers-labeled-money, the 
numbers became confused with the tools and lost their true 
significance as a device to record the cost of the tools. 

From the noun “capital” came the derivative “capitalist” 
which quickly came to mean a person in possession of large 
sums of legal tender. 

The next step was to coin the word “capitalism” which 
came to mean a way of life dominated by the afore-men- 
tioned people. 

Every effort made to defend capitalists as such is rendered 
futile by the words commonly used by the teachers, econo- 
mists, lawyers, columnists, educators and businessmen. 

These words have lost contact with their origin—that is, 
the tools of production. 

We can have nothing but tangled thinking as long as we 
continue to use a tangle of words to express our thoughts. 

The job is to untangle the words and, in the process, de- 
stroy them and substitute words of accurate meaning. 

We have observed how the capitalism tangle took place: 
Now, let’s see how simply the same word can be untangled 
to the complete satisfaction of the confused teachers and 
students. 

To do this we need only a quick look at the fundamentals 
of our economic life. 

They are three in number—natural resources, human 
energy and tools. 

That is all there are, there is no more, and everything in 
our economic life is one of these three things or a product 
of them. 

Everything in our economic life can be expressed in terms 
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of these three things—natural resources, human energy and 
tools. 

The man who makes a living cutting down trees and 
chopping them into fire-wood knows this because he is prov- 
ing it to himself every day: He takes his too/—that is, his 
axe or saw—and with the expenditure of his energy applies 
it to the natural resource—which is the tree. 

The product, that is, the fire-wood, is the result of using 
up natural resources, using up tools, and using up human 
energy. 

But, for most people these three basic fundamentals are 
difficult to identify because they are camouflaged with thou- 
sands of labels which seem to mean thousands of different 
things. 

For example, this building we are in tonight is composed 
of many things with hundreds of labels such as brick, mortar, 
steel, rugs, elevators, lighting fixtures, etcetera, but the build- 
ing is actually the same as the fire-wood—the using up or 
natural resources, the using up of tools, and the using up of 
human energy. 

Now, if everything in our economic life can be explained 
in terms of these three things, we must be able to explain 
a capitalist. 

You will remember that in the dim dark past, “capital” 
was an adjective used to distinguish between goods that were 
to be consumed and goods that were to be retained and used 
for production. 

A capitalist being one who owns capital, we instantly 
see that a capitalist is an owner of capital goods or, in other 
words, tools of production. 

That isn’t so bad: There is nothing inherently indecent 
about owning tools. 

Once given the understanding that capital is tools and 
that capitalism is the practice of supplying tools to multiply 
the productivity of human energy we can see the unreality 
of the arguments against capitalism. 

No one opposes the use of tools. 

The entire history of man’s struggle to improve his ma- 
terial welfare is the history of his tools. 

Every man and every nation is constantly striving to in- 
crease the quantity and quality of their tools. 

Every tool-using nation is capitalistic: It is just a case of 
what kind of capitalism it has. 

This reduces the argument to what kind of capitalism is 
best for the people and as a result, gives us tangible issues 
into which we can get our intellectual teeth. 

Perhaps the simplest example of how a word can undergo 
change of meaning is found in the Russian word “bolshevik” 
which means “the larger of two parts.” 

This word took on a political significance after the 1903 
London Conference of the Socialist Party at which time 
the Party split up into two groups “menshevik” and “bol- 
shevik.” 

The English political equivalent of ‘“‘menshevik” is ‘“mi- 
nority’; the English political equivalent of ‘“bolshevik” is 
“‘majority.” 

In other words, bolshevism literally means “rule by ma- 
jority” or, if you will, democracy. 

But in Webster’s dictionary the definition of bolshevist 
reads: “Any radical especially one who believes in the over- 
throw of capitalism by force.” 

To illustrate the fantastic distortion of word usage, we 
need only summarize the experience of the two words “capi- 
tal” and “bolshevik.” 

If one said that “tools of production” is an antonym for 
“the larger of two parts,” it would be considered gibberish, 
but today we glibly say that “capitalism is an’ antonym of 


bolshevism” and most people consider it an accurate state- 
ment. 

The tragedy of modern word usage lies not in the field of 
metaphysics or theology: It lies in the field of man’s material 
existence. 

We are trying to communicate to each other economic 
and political facts and our only medium of communication 
is a maze of slippery, ambiguous, emotional words. 

Time does not permit a detailed discussion of the hundreds 
of slanted words that have crept into our vocabulary. 

Consider the words “living wage” and consider three men, 
on the same assembly line, doing identical work at identical 
wages. 

The first man is a bachelor and shares his wages with 
no one. 

The second man is married and has one child; he shares 
his wages with two others. 

The third man has a wife, two children and an invalid 
mother; he shares his wages with four others. 

In the light of these circumstances, the phrase “living 
wage,’ important as it may be, does not even belong in the 
field of economics; it belongs in the field of sociology and 
birth control. 

The need of a simple book which would make these things 
clear through the development of a new vocabulary prompted 
me to search for a writer or writers who would undertake 
to carry out such a project. 

Unfortunately, the specifications called for what seemed 
to be nonexistent; namely, a person with knowledge of the 
economic body who was able to discard all technical legal, 
accounting, economic and sociological words contained in 
textbooks and commonly used by teachers, writers, commen- 
tators and businessmen. 

After about a year of futile search, my associate, Mr. 
Richard Rimanoczy, and I decided to undertake the work 
ourselves. 

To insure substantial agreement, each draft of the manu- 
script was sent to a list of about one hundred people of all 
schools of thought and persuasions. 

For example, the list included such contrasting persons 
as Norman Thomas and Dr. Lewis H. Haney; James B. 
Carey and Rose Wilder Lane; Art’ ir Garfield Hays and 
Clare Boothe Luce; The Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan 
and Channing Pollock; Dr. Frederick L. Schuman and 
Samuel B. Pettengill. 

During the next 24 months the manuscript was in three 
drafts, each «ae being subjected to detailed criticism. 

The result is the current book entitled “How We Live’”’ 
which is a complete dissection of the economic body. 

It was written with a vocabulary of 714 root words, all 
of which are basic American and understandable to every 
literate person. 

The success of this economic primer was amazing even 
to us who were fully conscious of its importance. 

Not only has it been accepted by colleges and secondary 
schools but it has broken all records for retail sales of books 
on economics. 

My purpose in speaking to you gentlemen regarding this 
effort is not a personal one, inasmuch as the authors are ac- 
cepting no royalties, but with all the sincerity at my com- 
mand, I want to urge you to consider its significance in 
terms of your own college or university. 

It is only in the classroom that America’s economic and 
political confusion can be cleared up. 

The people—both left and right—have come to depend 
upon politicians and pressure groups to save them from the 
“opposition.” 
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In some countries there may be valid reasons for the ex- 
istence of rightists and leftists, but in America there are 
none, and this truth can be established only through the 
medium of education. 

If the same degree of interest that is displayed by alumni 
in the athletic progress of their schools could be applied to 
the progress of the departments of economics and political 
science, immediate and important results could be obtained. 

This new vocabulary is not a license to go witch hunting 
for “pink professors.” 

It is an opportunity to clear up the confusion, most of 
which is honest, which defeats the current efforts to explain 
the workings of the economic body. 

Until this is done there can be no understanding of how 
human beings produce and exchange the necessities of life, 
nor can there be complete knowledge of the division of these 
things between the workers who use the tools and the peo- 
ple who own them. 

Without a better understanding between workers in ag- 
riculture, in factories, in transportation, in service, and in 
exchange, of their relationship to one another and of their 
relationship to the tool owners and to government, there 
can be no harmony within our nation. 

This vocabulary is the first step toward such an under- 
standing. 

Without the adoption of such a vocabulary, the cause and 
effect of economic behavior will remain mysterious and the 
problem of living in harmony with our fellowmen will re- 
main unsolved. 


Vital Speeches of the Day 


I believe that a good start has been made. 

I have mentioned the fact that the manuscript was sent 
to men of widely varying beliefs and in closing, I would like 
to quote from two of these men. 

After looking at the finished draft, Norman Thomas made 
the following statement: “This book makes its point that 
under any ism man must reckon with certain basic and to 
a large extent unchangeable facts in order to improve his 
material welfare.” 

Jumping to the other end of the scale is the comment of 
Henry J. Taylor: “This is the most useful and essential 
piece of economic simplification I have ever seen. If every 
student first read this approach to the problems of how we 
live, countless sad and dangerous confusions in our general 
thinking could be easily avoided.” 

I give you these quotations only to demonstrate that “How 
We Live” is a dispassionate dissection completely without 
bias or slant and can, therefore, be sincerely recommended 
for consideration not only by your respective colleges and 
universities but, because of its simplicity, by your preparatory 
schools. 

The present generation of school children will be the adults 
who decide whether or not this war was fought to estab- 
lish a better world or merely to make the world safe for 
stultifying restriction of individual freedom. 

What they believe to be true in the realm of man’s ma- 
terial existence will guide their actions in the settling of 
problems. 

And every one of these problems is economic! 


British Colonial Empire 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE—WHAT WE HOPE TO DO 
By OLIVER STANLEY, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Delivered before the Foreign Policy Association, New York, January 19, 1945 


FELT it a great honor to receive your invitation, an 

invitation from a body whose reputation has spread far 

outside your own country. It was an invitation I had 
the greatest pleasure in accepting. In the first place, as | am 
afraid you will find before the evening is over, | am one of 
those bores who is always glad to talk about his own job. 
| find it of such absorbing interest and believe it to be of 
such permanent importance that I am only too anxious for 
others to share the interest. 

But | was particularly glad to have an opportunity of 
talking about the British Colonial Empire to an American 
audience. 1 am one of those, and I believe they can now be 
numbered in legions on both sides of the Atlantic, who be- 
lieve that Anglo-American co-operation is the most important 
thing in the post-war world. It is not because of our com- 
mon ancestry, that has worn a bit thin by now; not because 
of our common language, that may only enable us to quarrel 
more intelligently. 

It is because of our common way of life. Whatever the 
differences, however deep our disagreements, you and we 
agree on the fundamentals—on the rule of law, on the lib- 
erty of thought, and on the dignity of the individual—funda- 
mentals which after the war will be needed in this world. 
It is therefore the greatest task of each one of us to do what 
we can to eliminate the causes of difference between us; and 
| realize that at some times and among some people, British 
Colonial policy, or what is believed to be British Colonial 
policy, is just one of those differences. 


PALESTINE SOLUTION Horep For 


Now let me begin by defining the scope of my responsibili- 
ties as Colonial Secretary, for that will also define the scope 
of my talk. I have nothing to do with the great self-govern- 
ing Dominions; our relations with them are the affair of 
the Dominions Secretary. Nor have I anything to do with 
the semi-Dominions of India and Burma, which are the 
affair of the Secretary of State for India. I am responsible 
for what is known as the Colonial Empire, a collection of 
63 million inhabitants, spread all over the world in more 
than 40 administrative units. 

There is one of these units to which I would make special 
reference now. It is an accident of administration that it 
should have become the responsibility of my office; it does 
not share the genera] problems of the Colonial Empire; it 
will not fit into the general picture I am going to draw. 
Yet | would not have you think that I am shirking its prob- 
lems or by my silence minimizing its importance. The unit 
to which I refer is Palestine. In that unhappy country, feel- 
ings today are tense on both sides, and an incautious word 
might cause an explosion which could only harm the war 
effort of the United States. 

Yet I would have you realize that we in Great Britain 
share many of the emotions that I know stir you so deeply 
over here. Our imagination, too, has been struck by the 
terrible fate of the Jews in Hitler’s Europe. Our sympathy 
has been evoked by their suffering. We have been glad to 
see in Palestine a sanctuary where some of these unhappy 
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people may find safe refuge. On the other hand, you, too, 
must see that we must recognize and respect the feelings 
and the rights of that Arab population to whom for so many 
centuries Palestine has been home. When the war is over, 
it is the earnest hope and the firm determination of all in 
Great Britain that a solution shall be found which will be 
regarded as just and fair not only by Jew and Arab, but by 
the world as well. 


THE CoLoniAL EMPIRE 


I will, if you will permit me, in order to give you some pic- 
ture of the Colonial Empire, adopt the well-worn device of 
asking myself questions and then attempting to answer them. 
And the three questions I am going to ask are: (1) What 
is the Colonial Empire? (2) What have we done for it in 
the past? and (3) What do we hope to do for it in the 
future? 

Now, for the first question, ““What is the Colonial Em- 
pire?” The first thing to realize about it is the immense 
diversity which exists between one Colony and another; 
diversity in size, in climate, in resources, in history and in 
their association with others. Let me give you just a few 
examples. First’ as regards the size. On the one hand we 
have Nigeria with 372,600 square miles and a population 
of 20 million, and on the other hand St. Helena with 47 
square miles and a population of 4,000. Of course I have 
given extremes, but in between them lies an infinite grada- 
tion. Even the four Colonies that I have been visiting in the 
past few weeks range from a population of over a million to 
a population of under 40,000. 

Again, take the difference in resources. On the one hand 
you have Malaya with a wealth of tin and rubber which 
produced for the Government of that country in pre-war 
days a revenue of 18 million pounds. On the other hand 
Gambia with no mineral resources of any kind and no pro- 
duction save that of peanuts. 


PRoBLEMS OF DIVERSITY 


The histories which lie behind these Colonies are as di- 
versified as their size or their resources. You have the West 
Indian Islands with their centuries of association with West- 
ern influences; you have Ceylon with an ancient culture, 
swamped, it is true, by periodic Indian invasions, but still 
leaving its mark behind. On the other hand you have those 
great areas of Africa, in which incidentally over two-thirds 
of our Colonial Empire lives, where life has gone on for 
centuries outside the stream of world development and 
where only within the lifetime of man today have windows 
been opened to Western civilization, Western culture and 
Western thought. 

But it is not only this great diversity between one Colony 
and another. You will find an equal diversity inside the 
Colony itself: differences in race and creed and language. 
The problem is not essentially, indeed not mainly, a problem 
of European and native. In great areas of the Colonies such 
a problem does not arise at all, but hardly anywhere will 
you find within a Colony a homogenous mass. How many 
for instance will realize that in Malaya the Malays are in 
a minority and that a mere counting of heads would give the 
Chinese and Indians over the heads of the Malays the con- 
trol of Malayan lands? How many realize that in Fiji, 
Fijians are only 50 per cent of the population? 

Let me take as another example the great territory of 
Nigeria which I recently visited—the Housa, the Ibo and 
Yoruba, three groups which have nothing in common, neither 
race, religion, language, customs or constitution; in fact, in 
olden days the only connection between them was when 
they raided each other. In fact, throughout the greater part 





of the Colonial Empire it is, for the present at any rate, the 
British presence alone which prevents a disastrous disinte- 
gration, and British withdrawal today would mean for mil- 
lions a descent from nascent nationhood into the turmoil 
of warring sects. 


No GENERAL SOLUTION 


Now all these things of which I have only given a few 
examples are facts, facts which have to be known and ap- 
preciated if our difficulties and our objectives are to be un- 
derstood. It does not mean that those objectives are altered ; 
it does not mean that their attainment is postponed, but it 
does mean that there can be no general solution and that the 
problem of each Colony must be regarded as different and 
the solution for each Colony must be differently planned. 

I know that there are many in this country who have a 
genuine and quite understandable desire to see us produce 
for the Colonial Empire some kind of charter which would 
give a universal blueprint and some kind of schedule which 
would give a universal timetable. I should like to be able to 
do something of the sort. We do do something of the kind 
when it is practicable. But it is not practicable to find the 
lowest common denominator or the highest common factor 
throughout territories varying so dramatically. 

What we can and do have instead of a universal charter or 
a universal schedule is a universal objective—that is, the 
achievement of the fullest possible measure of self-govern- 
ment within the Empire. If you ask me when it will be 
achieved I can only answer, as soon as practicable. Some 
are nearly there already, some are still a long way back. 
To all we are trying to give impetus and help along the 
road. 

NEITHER SHAME Nor CoMPLACENCE 


Now let me turn to the second question, ““What have we 
done in the past for the Colonial Empire?” I have not come 
here tonight to apologize for our record in the Colonial 
Empire. I am not standing here tonight in a white sheet. 
As I look back over the years I find much has been done, 
great services given, great sacrifices made. But if I speak of 
our record entirely without shame I also speak entirely 
without complacence. If I think that we have done much 
in the past, I also feel that we have even more to do in the 
future. Where we have done well, so much firmer will be 
the foundations on which to build. Where we have made 
mistakes, it will be ali the easier to learn from them in the 
future. 

What then are the main achievements of our past record ? 
You must realize that in at least three-quarters of the areas 
I am describing our past is a comparatively short one and 
our connection with the areas is to be measured in terms 
of years, not centuries. The first, of course, is to bring to 
many millions a security of life and property which they had 
never known before in their history. Security, the greatest of 
all boons, but one which when we enjoy it we soon take for 
granted and one whose value we only realize when we have 
lost it. But to many millions in the Colonial Empire this 
gain has been and still seems a reality. 

Take Nigeria, not only the biggest of our Colonies but one 
where our administration has been most recently established. 
There are men and women still alive there who in their youth 
did not know the meaning of the word security, whose lives 
were a long history of tribal forays, of slave raid incursions, 
and of chiefly persecutions. When I got back from a recent 
trip there, a man in the House of Commons asked me if I 
had visited a particular city. He was interested to know what 
it was like now as when he entered it with the first British 
column he marched into the city between hundreds of human 
sacrifices fixed to the trees which bordered the road. 
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What happens today? You can travel the length and 
breadth of the country with no more danger, in fact less 
danger, than you would walk through the streets of a great 
city here or in Great Britain. And that security is now 
maintained largely by the people themselves. There were 
battalions of the Nigerian Regiment, but most of them have 
gone off to fight in Burma. There is a Nigerian Police, some 
of the officers of which are European, but their stations are 
usually at least 100 miles apart; throughout the rest of this 
vast area law and order is ensured by the police of the native 
administrations officered by Nigerians, manned by Nigerians, 
controlled and directed by Nigerians. 


No ONE Roap 


The second great thing that we have brought to these 
territories is the rule of law. No longer are a man’s life and 
property at the mercy at worst of violence, at best of the 
capricious decision of a tribal chief. Law now is administered 
according to rule, and administered often by the people them- 
selves. 

Next I feel we have given political development—in some 
places still in a rudimentary form, in others more advanced. 
| will deal with this point in more detail later, but I should 
like to make one general observation. I do not believe that 
there is just one road to democratic government, the road that 
we ourselves happened to travel and which has brought us our 
Parliament at Westminster. That road was laid out for us 
by our own particular circumstances and our own particular 
characteristics. Other people’s characters, other people’s 
traditions, other people’s instincts may lead them to the same 
coal by a wholly different road. It is therefore our policy 
whenever possible to build upon existing institutions and 


existing authorities, to mold them in modern thought, to give 


them modern ideas, but to encourage them to develop upon 
their own historic lines. 

Finally, we have brought to these different peoples social 
developments, schools, hospitals, communications, and indeed 
all the essential accessories of a modern state. The extent to 
which we have done it varies enormously, varies according to 
the wealth of the Colony concerned. In Malaya for instance, 
before the war the richest of our Colonies, an advanced state 
of social services had already been reached. Let me give two 
figures. There was a hospital bed for every 250 of the popula- 
tion; 75 per cent of Malay boys were receiving a proper 
elementary education. They may not be very striking figures 
compared with ancient and wealthy Western nations, but if 
you compare them with the figures for the Philippines, say, 
{ do not think you will find that Malaya comes out badly. 

Now let me make a slight digression. I have told you 
something of what we have done. Let me just tell you one or 
two things that we have not done, but which popular opinion 
ittributes to us. In the first place, no Colony makes any 
contribution to the British Treasury. No British taxpayer 
finds his burden relieved to the extent of a single cent by 
the efforts of a Colonial population. On the contray in the 
past we have always given grants from our National Treas- 
ury to any Colony unable to maintain a minimum standard of 
vovernment, and the new development to which I will refer 
later will impose new and heavy burdens on the British tax- 
payer, 

In the second place, there has been no closed door to trade 
in the Colonial Empire. Imperial preference may be a matter 
tor argument; it is among some a matter for criticism, but 
do not believe that its effect has been to shut out from the 
Colonial Empire the trade of the world and to reserve it 
entirely for the merchants of Great Britain. In fact, in the 
years. before the war, the Colonies in satisfying their own 
requirements took from Great Britain under 25 per cent 


of their imports and over 75 per cent from the rest of the 
world, while in the disposal of their produce they sent only 
35 per cent to Great Britain and 65 per cent went to the 
rest of the world. 

Po.iticAL ADVANCE 


Now let me turn to what to me is far the most interesting 
point. “What are we going to do in the future?” As I have 
said, our objective is the advance of these Colonies to the 
fullest possible measure of self-government. That, you will 
realize, does not merely mean the devising of new constitu- 
tional machinery. It means also those social developments 
which are necessary to produce a responsible community. 
Unless we can do that we may in handing over our power 
only hand it to a local oligarchy no more democratic and 
much less disinterested than an alien bureacracy. Unless it is 
to be government by the people, it had better remain govern- 
ment by Britain. 

And secondly, there is the economic development which is 
necessary to enable territories so to develop their own re- 
sources that out of them they can meet the reasonable claims 
for social standards. There can be no true self-government 
if it is allied with permanent financial dependence upon 
others. 

Let me therefore deal with all three of these lines of 
advance—Political, Social and Economic. First then with 
regard to political advance, an advance which is dynamic and 
not static, continuous and not spasmodic, which in fact 
throughout the Colonial Empire is constantly progressing. In 
the two years in which I have been at the Colonial Office 
there is, I think, hardly a Colony in which some political 
advance has not been made or is not under consideration. 
These advances are not always dramatic. Sometimes they 
are only a slight extension of the elective principle, sometimes 
an increase in the number of independent members of a legis- 
lative council, sometimes an extension of the powers of a 
native administration. 

Sut some are striking, dramatic and almost revolutionary. 
Let me give you one instance. I have just come from Jamaica 
where I attended the opening of the first Parliament elected 
under the new constitution. It is a Parliament elected on the 
basis of complete adult suffrage, an adult suffrage not only 
in name but also in practice where, in fact, everyone can and 
does vote. This House elected by this adult suffrage has also 
elected five of its members to seats in the Executive Council, 
half of the total number. Each member is associated with 
a group of subjects. In other words, it is the beginning of a 
ministerial system. It is a great experiment which like all 
experiments has its risks, but I know that the people of 
Jamaica mean to make it succeed and I believe that it will 
succeed. 

Economic ASSISTANCE 


On the side of social and economic developments, we have 
a new and potent weapon. In 1940, at a time when our 
future seemed blackest, an Act, The Colonial Development 
and Welfare Act, was passed. By this Act, Parliament placed 
at the disposal of the Colonial Secretary a sum of 20 million 
dollars a year for development and two million for research 
for a period of ten years. This year, when victory seems 
assured, Parliament is to be asked to extend that period and 
largely increase those sums. On the basis of that assistance, 
combined with the resources of the Colonies themselves, | 
am asking each Colony to prepare a ten-year plan for social 
and economic development. 

This assistance is not intended to be a permanent dole. 
It is intended to provide those fundamentals which are the 
necessary preliminary for each Colony to develop its own 
economic resources including the greatest of all economic 
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assets, the health, the industry and the skill of its people. 
There are many objects for which this money will be re- 
quired: education, health, water supplies, communications, 
development of agriculture and of secondary industries. It 
is difficult indeed to accord priority among so many claims. 

I, tonight, am only going to deal with one, the one which 
I myself regard as the most important—education, for I be- 
lieve education can be the foundation of all the others. I 
want to see in the Colonial Empire a development of educa- 
tion in all its aspects: higher education, primary education 
and the mass education of illiterates. In regard to higher 
education I am expecting on my return the report of two 
commissions: one to study the help which universities in 
Great Britain can give to Colonial universities, a commission 
which incidentally has considered the provision of a university 
in the West Indies; the other a commission concerned with 
provision of university facilities in West Africa. 

As regards normal education, this is to be given a prom- 
inent place in all the 10-year plans, an education which in 
accordance with modern educational theory must be fitted 
to the environment of the particular people. With regard 
to mass education—a terribly difficult problem where govern- 
ment alone cannot succeed, where the community itself must 
play its part—a comprehensive report of suggestions and 
schemes has been sent to all Colonial governments. 

Of course, all these things cannot be done at once. Indeed, 
under war conditions, it is dificult to do anything at all. 
Shortages of imported material,.a shortage of labor and, 
above all, a shortage of technical staff must, of course, delay 
the realization of these projects; but we can plan, and we are 
planning now that we may be ready when the time comes. 


MANDATES AND REGIONAL COMMISSIONS 


So far I have spoken only of the relations of the Colonial 
Empire to Great Britain. I want to close with a few words 
about its relations to the world. We had in the Permanent 
Mandates Commission after the last war one experiment of 
such relations. It was on a limited scale, but within its scope 
no doubt it did good work. But it suffered from one funda- 
mental defect. It could tell you you must not do the wrong 
thing, but it could not help you to do the right thing. It 
was a conception which belonged more to the old theory of 
Colonial trusteeship than to the modern conception of 
Colonial partnership; more to the passive era of Colonial 
administration than to the present dynamic age. 

We have, therefore, recently proposed another method, 
another experiment, which we believe should be tried out: 
that of regional commissions. 

We believe that all Colonial powers in any given region 
and other countries who have a particular interest in the 
region should meet together in order to discuss their common 
problems, and to help each other to find their common solu- 


tions. So many problems today—economic, health and trans- 
portation—transcend the frontiers of individual units, and can 
only successfully be dealt with on a regional basis. 

Our belief in some system of this kind is not based mere!) 
on theory. We have a practical example before our eyes in 
the Anglo-American-Caribbean Commission, an outstanding 
instance of Anglo-American co-operation. That Commission, 
in the short years of its life, has already achieved practical! 
results which are felt by the ordinary man and woman in 
their daily lives. For its success we owe much to the interest 
and enthusiasm of my friend Mr. Taussig (Mr. Charles 
W. Taussig, American Co-Chairman of the Anglo-American- 
Caribbean Commission), to meet whom was the primary 
object of my visit to America. We want to see that practical 
example repeated in the future on a wider basis and in further 
areas, 

Criticism SHOULD Be INFORMED 


We cannot share with others the administrative responsibil- 
ities which are ours alone. We believe that to attempt to do 
so would be impracticable, inefficient and undesirable. But 
in discharging those responsibilities we do want from others 
co-operation, we do want advice and we do want and shall! 
welcome criticism, if that criticism is constructive and in- 
formed. Informed, that is the secret! It is our duty to keep 
the world informed of what we are doing, to make full, 
accurate and unbiased reports of the way we discharge our 
responsibilities. But there is a duty, too, on the other side, 
a duty that the information, when available, should be studied 
and used. For the old slogan of “No taxation without re- 
presentation,” one might well substitute the new slogan of: 
“No criticism without study.” 

I apologize for the length of this address. I warned you 
when I started that when I began on a subject so near my 
heart, I found it difficult to stop, and it is near my heart. I 
suppose all of us, however busy, have dreams of the future. 
I have one. It is a dream to which I can only make a 
transient contribution. It is a dream, the complete fulfill- 
ment of which I may never live to see, but it is a dream 
that in the end I know will come true. 

It is a dream of a British Commonwealth of Nations in 
which these Colonial peoples will have their rightful place; 
a Commonwealth which in time of peace will enshrine the 
fundamentals of life on which you and we agree, and which 
in time of crises will give its whole resources of men and 
material to a world organization for the defense of right. 

But it is not merely a dream of empires, it is a dream also 
of human beings and 60,000,000 of them from all continents 
and of all creeds, rich and poor, strong and weak, marching 
along a straight highroad, starting it may be at different 
places, moving it may be at different rates, but all certain 
to reach their journey’s end—dignity and contentment and 
security. 


Relief Organizations 


WHO HANDLES WHAT, WHERE AND WHEN 


By CHARLES P. TAFT, Acting Chairman, President’s War Relief Control Board 
Delivered before the Potomac Cooperative Federation, Washington, D. C., February 27, 1945 


OU of this Cooperative Federation, as well as the Co- 
operatives associated with your national organization, 
are deeply concerned with the situation of Cooperatives 
in the liberated areas, and you have launched a drive to give 
them advice and assistance. I propose tonight to describe 





how the governments, the public organizations and the 
private organizations function in the occupied and liberated 
areas, in order to show you the framework within which 
your assistance must be given. That requires me to describe 
first what the governments and UNRRA and the American 
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and International Red Cross do in those areas, for the private 
agency function will normally be a supplementary and 
residual one. 

‘There is the greatest confusion in this country with 
reference to the function of UNRRA, even among those 
whose experience or present duties should lead them to 
understand. That makes it necessary to give a clear and 
authoritative explanation. I shall cover the Nazi-occupied 
areas first and then the liberated areas. 

In the Nazi-occupied areas only certain church organiza- 
tions, the International Red Cross and the World Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. may go, and even those agencies have their 
troubles in some places. “They serve Prisoner of War Camps 
and civilian internees. “The Red Cross has the administration 
of the Geneva Convention of 1929, which establishes the 
sanitary and nutritional standards of these camps. It handles 
the food packages and comfort kits which are sent through 
the blockade by the national Red Cross societies, like the 
American or British Red Cross, or by private relief agencies, 
like United Yugoslav Relief, or by national governments, or 
by U.S. Lend-Lease on behalf of national governments 
eligible for such aid. Some food packages have even been sent 
by direct mail. 

The World Council of the Y.M.C.A., represented in the 
United States by War Prisoners Aid, furnishes (1) books, 
athletic goods and similar articles; (2) morale, athletic and 
organizational service in the camps. 

The Greek Relief Scheme was a special project adminis- 
tered by the Swedish Red Cross and the International Red 
Cross to meet the special needs of the starving population 
of Greece, and has continued in part since liberation. 

The War Refugee Board (Stettinius, Stimson, Morgen- 
thau) leads and coordinates the efforts of the interested 
private groups to rescue the individuals who suffer from the 
special attentions of the Gestapo within Axis territory. Its 
emergency work for any individual ends as he reaches an area 
where other private or public agencies can begin to function 
in his service. 

So much for the Nazi-occupied areas. 

The first thing one must appreciate about the liberated 
areas is the state of the commercial economy when an area 
is liberated. Under the Germans there was a stringently 
regulated economy with rationing, price control, and reason- 
ably adequate distribution. If the front area between the 
armies is stable for a while, the towns are devastated. Even 
it the front moves fast, the Germans take or destroy, or our 
airmen destroy, all transport and bridges. When our army 
civil aftairs organization comes in, all business and all dis- 
tribution is stopped and very likely completely upset. Yet 
strangely enough many people have money of some kind. 
What is needed therefore at once in all cases is primarily 
civilian supplies, and only secondarily relief. This was true 
in North Africa and it was true in France. 

The U.S. “relief” organization in North Africa, the fore- 
runner of UNRRA, arranged for supplies to come to the 
North African ports, took them over, arranged with the 
Army for transportation to other depots by rail or ship, 
secured trucks and took the supplies inland to the important 
towns, and had a one or two day sale in each town. The 
Mayor made up a list of his citizens and distributed tickets 
to them. For ‘a few he indicated they could not pay. The 
people took the goods then needed, turned in the tickets, and 
paid for them, unless the ticket indicated otherwise. While 
the distribution organization had a net loss, it was nothing 
like what had been expected. 

The process tn France was different, but was built on that 
experience. The Greek process was the same except that the 
free distribution was relatively greater, the revolution upset 


things, and the inflation and currency situation complicated 
them further. So it may be said that the term relief is a 
good deal of a misnomer for what is done in the first 
emergency period after the military turns over. It is civilian 
supply, with only a proportion of free distribution. It is 
not a social welfare operation. 

The second completely erroneous impression about the 
liberated areas held by most Americans, I find, is that 
UNRRA operates in all countries, France, Belgium or Ger- 
many, for instance. Even the Times of London erred in this 
regard in a recent editorial on French supply problems. Mr. 
Richard Law had to correct this idea in Parliament two 
weeks ago. 

Who then does handle this problem of emergency civilian 
supply immediately after liberation? So far as the American 
side is concerned the President placed the major responsibility 
on the Army for the military period. That in turn has two 
phases. Close behind the fighting it is handled by G-5 of the 
Army, as seen in recent stories from the Philippines. But as 
soon as possible the Army turns it over either to the in- 
digenous government, or to UNRRA, even though the Army 
still retains the overall responsibility. Thus in France or 
Belgium, although it is still the military period for supply 
purposes, the supplies are turned over to the government for 
distribution. In Greece it was the Army, using UNRRA 
personnel and at Army expense until the revolution forced 
the civilian personnel out. 

Well, you say, where does UNRRA come in at all? What 
does UNRRA do with all that money then? 

When any one of the Allied Governments does not have 
foreign exchange with which to pay for the necessary sup- 
plies, it may request UNRRA to come in and provide the 
goods. The Greeks, for example, have made that request, 
and UNRRA will operate there. 

At some cut off date, the Army withdraws entirely, and 
the government takes over. It gets its own shipping alloca- 
tion, and takes over also the goods in the army pipe-line. 
So in Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and Poland it will be 
UNRRA, which will then assume the responsibility for secur- 
ing allocations for procurement, shipping, and major dis- 
tribution. But even in supply matters, UNRRA is a super- 
visory service organization, not a glorified International 
Family Welfare Society. 

France, Belgium, Holland and Norway have not as yet 
asked for UNRRA’s help in normal civilian supply, and 
UNRRA does not operate there in supply matters. It will 
operate in Greece, Yugoslavia, Albania, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, by request and agreement of the governments. But 
you must understand that in those countries it is doing a 
government job, parallel to that of the French or Nor- 
wegian Governments in their territory. It is not doing an 
individual case-work relief job. Like France or Belgium, 
it will get an allocation of ships for its areas. It is a part of 
the total governmental supply service, whose objective is to 
get goods into regular channels of distribution for civilian 
use. Its first assigned ship is soon leaving for the Black Sea, 
with goods for Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

I should note that at the suggestion of the European 
Council of UNRRA, proposals have now been approved for 
the extension of UNRRA’s functions in relief into the pay- 
ing countries. This would be an emergency type of assistance, 
worked out on a mutually satisfactory basis, and deserves 
thorough investigation. 

UNRRA, however, does have a unique major responsibil- 
ity in connection with supply. It is required to review all 
the governmental supply programs, including its own, and 
to insure that the standards of supply in each Allied country 
are as nearly equal to each other as circumstances will permit, 
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especially in those essential items like clothing, textiles, or 
fats and oils, which are desperately short. It is the equaliza- 
tion board, so to speak. 

Does UNRRA operate in the ex-enemy territories? Only 
if the UNRRA Council specifically approves, and it may be 
said that the democratically organized UNRRA Council is 
not enthusiastic about doing it. In the case of Italy the 
Council finally voted fifty million dollars for special foods 
for mothers and children in Italy and for Italian refugees 
in Italy who had been driven out of their home towns, as 
well as for some of its general health work. 

UNRRA has another major responsibility which does take 
it into ex-enemy territory. It is the helper and expediter in 
connection with displaced persons of Allied nationality. The 
Allied nations send liaison officers into Germany or Italy to 
screen and repatriate their nationals, but UNRRA helps 
SHAEF, which makes the general plans and has to take care 
of the many for whom no government will take responsibility. 
UNRRA is managing a number of refugee camps in North 
Africa, and in cooperation with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees is planning for the vanguard of stateless 
persons who will be the most tragic backwash of this war. 

Apart from supply, UNRRA may be requested to provide 
advisory services of many kinds, in the fields of health, wel- 
fare and agricultural and other rehabilitation. Many gov- 
ernments have already made such requests, and no question 
of ability to pay is involved. 

The major UNRRA responsibility among these is in the 
field of health, already mentioned in Italy. It is, in co- 
operation with the armies and the governments, giving 
leadership in preventing disease and epidemics in all areas. 
There has been less said about this, although in many ways 
it is the most important of its functions. The top medical 
officer of UNRRA is Dr. Wilbur Sawyer, formerly of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

I have spoken about the immediate emergency supply prob- 
lem after liberation. But that, too, gives a most incomplete 
picture. Neither the armies nor UNRRA nor the paying 
governments can go on indefinitely in the wholesale distribu- 
tion business. Besides, the armies as they move forward take 
the trucks along. They fix the main bridges, but not the 
back roads. They bring some seed and fish nets and agricul- 
tural machinery, but not much. They are faced with the 
restoration of a working economy, and one does not realize 
what a complicated system feeds and clothes and pays us all, 
until one has to build it from the ground up. 

In that rebuilding process one finds at once that trucks 
and factories need spare parts, or complete rebuilding of 
machinery. Then they need fuel and raw materials. Even if 
the raw materials and fuel are within the country, there is 
no adequate way to transport them. When the first coal 
barges came down the canals and the Seine to Paris, the 
populace turned out with music and flags to greet them, 
like a victorious fleet of battleships. Gradually the old 
channels of trafic were smoothed out and restored, and the 
ports partially opened up and then came global shortages of 
material, steel or textiles or many others, and shortages of 
ships to bring any of them. As one is faced with competing 
demands, for ammunition or tents or uniforms or food for 
the troops on the two great world battle grounds, who is to 
choose whether MacArthur shall move into Manila, or 
Eisenhower toward Berlin—or Frenchmen or Greeks shall be 
given work to do, useful, necessary work in necessary plants, 
that may prevent unrest and even revolution ? 

One first effort obviously must be to see whether it is 
better to ship raw materials to France or Belgium to be 
fabricated, instead of shipping the fabricated goods across the 
ocean. Then the utilization of shipping must be studied to 





make sure every ship has the optimum use. That is being 
done. And it may well be hoped that the choice will never 
have to be made between progress on both fronts at once, 
and chaos in the liberated countries. Nevertheless, in the 
last analysis no one of the Allied Nations can afford to allow 
chaos to exist, comparable in any way to the cruel domina- 
tion of the Nazis, even for a few months. The Government 
of the United States cannot permit that to happen. We are 
fighting for liberty, not chaos, and there is no short cut. 

In this major supply of the raw materials of a reviving 
economy in a liberated area, UNRRA has only a limited 
responsibility. Its terms of reference in the field of rehabilita- 
tion are specifically limited to those activities which are 
necessary to relief. “The Administration cannot be called 
upon to help restore continuous employment in the world,” 
is the language of Resolution 12 at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the UNRRA Council. Its functions cannot go very much 
beyond the same scope as Army supply in the military period 
before UNRRA or the governments take over. 

One more operation needs to be described, the relief work 
of the Red Cross, before 1 come to the private agencies. 

It should be noted first that the American Red Cross does 
not usually operate abroad itself except in the service of the 
American soldier and sailor. In foreign countries its opera- 
tions are through the national Red Cross societies or the 
International Red Cross. Its responsibilities for prisoners ot 
war and internees have already been described. ‘The great 
bulk of its funds, raised from the American public, go for the 
recreation service of the Armed Forces abroad, including 
the Red Cross Clubs and Hotels, for the services to individual 
soldiers and sailors in connection with their families and 
dependents, and for the recreation and other lay services and 
supplies in hospitals. 

But the Red Cross does have civilian relief responsibilities 
in addition to peace- or war-time disaster relief. It spends 
for this about $5,000,000 a year of its own funds, and it has 
now spent nearly all of the $85,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress to the President during five years since early 1940, 
for the purchase and transportation of relief supplies, to be 
procured exclusively in the United States, for distribution 
abroad, “through the American Red Cross or such govern- 
mental or other agencies as he may designate.” 

None of these government funds as a matter of Red Cross 
and Congressional policy has been spent in Axis-occupied 
territory. ‘Chey have gone principally for medical supplies of 
all kinds, and textiles which the chapters make up into 
garments. “ 

The Red Cross has, of course, made in its chapters large 
amounts of bandages, and new garments, which have been 
stockpiled and shipped out to the countries in greatest need. 
The Red Cross has been the principal shipping agency for 
its own goods and those of private agencies to Europe and 
elsewhere. 

Everything I have said to this point has been a matter of 
public record, but it is extraordinary how many intelligent 
supporters, and even officers of private relief, are firmly con- 
vinced that only through American Relief for Graustark or 
Ruritania will Graustarkians or Ruritanians be fed or 
clothed. 

Consider the cost of feeding 40,000,000 Italians 2,000 
calories a day, or even the cost of that part of the 2,000 
calories diet that must come from overseas. No private 
agency could do even a fraction of it, to say nothing of fuel 
and clothing and medicine and shelter. That is not the job 
of the private agency. It is a basic, public, governmental 
responsibility. 

The major problem today is not supply, but transportation, 
and only a government can compete with military demands 
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today and get ships allocated. A private agency can only 
ship filler cargo, which is most helpful, but only a filler. 

Finally, the bulk of the supplies sent are for distribution 
through regular civilian channels, not for “give away.” The 
head of one recently liberated state has insisted on this, as he 
said, to preserve the morale of his people, and called for the 

hance to work, not gifts; supplies through which jobs can 
he provided, not handouts. 

Well, you may ask, what can the private agency do? It 
can do a lot, but it must have a full understanding of the 
problem, and knowledge of how to fit its supplementary 
vifts and services inta these other basic and established pro- 
grams. Enthusiasm and promotional ability are fine in a 

rivate agency staff, but what a mess these qualities can make 
n the absence of sound administrative experience in the wel- 
fare field! 

Ilere are what the private agencies can do and are doing 
effectively: 

‘They can provide special food and services for specialized 
groups, like mothers, children, or, students. 

‘They can make or collect garments, new or used. 

They can give leadership in recreational and morale work. 

‘They can care for refugees, who for one reason or another 
are not cared for by any government. This is one of the 
largest single fields of service. 

Obviously their appeals for funds and costs of adminis- 
tration need to be regulated, and their use of the funds 
supervised. That is the job of the President’s War Relief 
Control Board. 

We have reduced: the foreign relief agencies to a limited 
number of international agencies, like the American Friends 
Service Committee, or the American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, and to one or two agencies for each country 
to be served. Having started from over sixty agencies for 
Britain alone, for example, we think that is not a bad job. 

‘To simplify the appeals, we organized the National War 
Fund, which includes 60 per cent of the money, and many 
of the agencies. The Times of all appeals are adjusted to 
avoid interferences. The War Fund Budget Committee 
reviews all requests of its agencies and fixes totals subject 
to approval of the War Relief Control Board. The others 
are reviewed by the Board itself. 

But the great problem remains of coordination of efforts 
in the field. The Board first helped to establish firmly the 
Council of Voluntary Agencies which brings together, not 
for money raising, but for coordination of programs, all 
agencies, in or out of the War Fund. This is related to the 
War Fund policies under the leadership of President Henry 
Wriston of Brown. This Council has committees. for each 
country where all agencies contributing to that country are 
brought together. 

The Board is now taking one more step. We called to- 


gether last week the first of a series of conferences, one 


on each country, at which we have presented the Army 
program, the program of that country’s government, the 
UNRRA program, the Red Cross program, and the private 
agency programs. That gives an essential overall picture of 
the need and how it may be met in each place. 

The next step is coordination in the foreign country. In 
the military period it is obviously up to the Army, and under 
its control. In France or Belgium, for example, the gov- 
ernment thereafter takes over through some agency of 
government, and exercises general supervision. In _ the 
UNRRA countries, UNRRA by the Agreement has that 
control. Proposals have recently been discussed, suggesting 
that such control should be extended to the paying countries, 
but this government has not concurred. As I have said, 
UNRRA must see to it that what goes to liberated areas 
goes on an equal basis to all countries, but supervision of the 
private agencies is clearly the job of the government when 
it is in charge of civilian supply and relief distribution. 

But in addition to government supervision over them the 
agencies themselves need to work together. No less than 
thirty-two agencies want to send something to France. 
American Relief for France covers half the amount, and the 
Friends and Joint Distribution Committee thirty per cent 
more. But the others should have their chance, too, and 
the need is great. An excellent pattern has been worked 
out in Italy. Mr. Myron Taylor has organized a coordinat- 
ing and distributing organization over there. He is the head 
of American voluntary relief, and his di-ector is a former 
Red Cross director. He works through an Italian Com- 
mittee including representatives of the Italian Government, 
Italian Red Cross, the Church, and Italian labor organiza- 
tions. His main contact in the United States is with Amer- 
ican Relief for Italy, the largest single organization for 
Italy on this side of the water, and all must work through 
these two. We have already set out to secure similar results 
in the Philippines, and after that will come France. 

So in each country as the situation develops, the War 
Relief Control Board expects to lend its assistance to see 
to it (1) that there is a single main “country” organization 
in the United States; (2) that all organizations interested 
in that country work with the “country” organization in 
planning; (3) that there is an integrated operation of 
American relief activities in the foreign country itself, under 
American leadership. 

I understand that your Freedom Friend proposals have 
nothing to do with money relief, but it might well be that 
you would wish to relate your advice and assistance to this 
operation in the foreign country. 

Thus, we hope that to match basic governmental pro- 
visions for civilian supply, there will be developed an ade- 
quate machinery to express freely, not the divisions of foreign 
politics, or of domestic either, but the generous humanitarian 
impulses of the whole American people for victims of war 
and aggression. 


United States—Mexican Water Treaty 


COOPERATION BETWEEN NATIONS—REGARD FOR MUTUAL SOVEREIGN RIGHTS 
By DEAN ACHESON, Assistant Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 
Delivered before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Washington, D. C., February 21, 1945 


SHOULD like only very briefly to touch upon some 

of the more important aspects of the pending treaty 

which have not in my opinion been sufficiently empha- 
sized during these hearings. 


First, as to the arbitration point: You have heard Mr. 
English of the Department of State analyze in detail the 
legal aspects of this question as bearing upon our possible 
obligation under existing treaty provisions to submit to 
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arbitration the question of the apportionment of the waters 
of the Colorado River if it should not be disposed of by 
this treaty. 

But it seems to me that there is a much larger question 
involved in this matter than the interpretation of existing 
arbitration treaties and legal precedents. None of us, 
whether opponents or proponents of the treaty, can doubt 
that this question between the United States and Mexico 
must be settled by treaty or by arbitration. It is absolutely 
unthinkable to me, or to any of you gentlemen, I am sure, 
that we could continue to let this matter go unsettled until 
a time when the necessity to settle it could begin to raise 
issues of international hostility, and even more unthinkable 
that we should ever rely upon superior strength to prevent 
a settlement. 

The United States Government, with the full support 
of the people and the Congress, is now taking the lead in 
establishing an international organization to maintain peace 
based upon principles of cooperation between nations and 
regard for mutual sovereign rights. We have held ourselves 
out to the world as the principal exponent among nations of 
cooperative action, including the arbitration of international 
disputes. In the Western Hemisphere we have had for 
many years practical experience in working out our prob- 
lems through consultation and exchange of views on the 
basis of equality between nations. During this war the 
solidarity of the American republics has been an example 
of what can be accomplished through this system which we 
can hold up with pride to the rest of the world. The current 
meeting in Mexico City is another and outstanding mani- 
festation of this spirit of unity. It will stand us in good 
stead when we come to the vital problems of the San Fran- 
cisco conference later this spring. And in this whole pattern, 
no better example of friendship between two countries can 
be found than that which has existed during this war be- 
tween ourselves and Mexico, our nearest neighbor. The 
fact that such a state of affairs has not always existed be- 
tween our two countries makes it even more striking that 
we are now receiving such unstinting support from Mexico. 

And so I say that in this background our Government 
simply could not afford to let this question of the waters 
of the Colorado River continue unsettled to plague our rela- 
tions with Mexico for years to come. If this treaty should 
be defeated and if subsequently Mexico should request that 
the matter be arbitrated, I do not see how as a matter of 
policy—entirely aside from treaties and legal precedents 
—we in the Department of State or you in the Senate could 
refuse such a request. There would be too much at stake 
in relation both to Mexico and to our total aims in the field 
of foreign affairs to justify our refusing to do so for any 
reason. 

As to what the outcome of such arbitration might be I 
am not prepared to say. But it is our strong feeling in the 
Department of State that our own interests in this country, 
in California as well as in the other basin States, would be 
seriously endangered by a continuation of the present situa- 
tion. That is one of the reasons why we have pressed for 
the treaty and the main reason I am sure why representatives 
of five of the basin States have strongly supported our efforts. 
Today some 8,000,000 acre-feet a year of this water are 
wasting through Mexican territory. There is nothing to 
stop Mexico’s using more and more of this water as time 
goes on. And regardless of what the legal niceties may be, 


let no one be deceived that the longer this building up of 
use continues, the more difficult it will be to negotiate a 


settlement on anything like as favorable a basis as we have 
here. 


After months of the hardest bargaining on the basis 





of the Sante Fe formula, the Department of State arrived 
at a solution which we believe is the most favorable from 
our country’s point of view that we can now obtain if we 
are going to settle this matter through negotiation or arbi- 
tration. As one student of the problem has said in referring 
to the question of return flow: “Indeed, it may be observed 
that the representatives of the United States should be 
commended highly for securing such a desirable provision 
in the treaty.” Two years or five years from now we would 
probably have to contend with increased Mexican uses of 
water. It is difficult to see how under such circumstances 
we could obtain agreement from Mexico to make greater 
reductions in the amount of water pui to use in its territory. 

The argument has been made by able lawyers for its op- 
ponents that this treaty is in conflict with the provisions of 
section 1 of the Boulder Canyon Project Act. This argu- 
ment, as Mr. Clayton, Mr. Breitenstein,. and Judge Stone 
have pointed out, ignores the clear effect of the provisions of 
the act and the Colorado River Compact which envisage and 
make provision for a treaty with Mexico, as well as the fact 
that when the Boulder Canyon Project Act was enacted 
there was on the statute books of the United States an act 
of Congress authorizing the negotiation of a treaty with 
reference to these rivers. Furthermore, as Mr. Carson and 
Judge Stone have pointed out, this argument is irrelevant in 
view of the fact that it will be Davis Dam and not Boulder 
Dam from which water will be metered out to fulfill the 
treaty requirements. The logical conclusion of the legal 
argument of the opponents of the treaty appears to be that an 
upstream nation by unilateral act in its own territory can 
impinge upon the rights of a downstream nation; this is 
hardly the kind of legal doctrine that can be seriously urged 
in these times. 

The accusation has been made by some that the Depart- 
ment of State and the International Boundary Commission 
have invented this treaty; that it is arbitrary; and that we 
have been outtraded. This is in direct conflict with the facts. 
For some 20 years our Government has been trying to arrive 
at a solution of this problem, both before and after the con- 
struction of Boulder Dam and during both Republican and 
Democratic administrations. At all times the bases under 
which these negotiations have been carried on have been sub- 
stantially similar; as pointed out by Mr. Lawson, Mr. 
Tipton, and others, the Santa Fe formula is not materially 
different in result from the so-called ‘Mead formula” offered 
to Mexico in 1929 when its uses were much lower than they 
are today. At all times the Department and the Commission 
have consulted closely with, and been guided by the views 
and interests of, water users in the Colorado River basin. 
The terms of the treaty are more favorable to the United 
States than the Santa Fe formula, which was approved by a 
large majority of the Committee of Sixteen of the basin 
States. The treaty actually will result in curtailing Mexico's 
present use. It is absurd under these circumstances to claim 
that the treaty will facilitate unlimited, or in fact any, 
additional development in Mexico at our expense—although 
the reverse might well be true if through short-sightedness 
this treaty were defeated. It is in short a fair and hard- 
headed solution to an increasingly troublesome situation. 

For over 50 years the problem of the division of the water 
of these international streams has been one of the principal 
matters pending between the United States and Mexico. 
As development has increased in the two countries, the prob- 
lem has increased in difficulty, and it is now the major 
potential source of friction between our two countries. 

The United States is now moving into an era of increas- 
ingly intimate contact with foreign nations in fields which 
run the gamut of military, political, economic, and social 
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relations of the most complex variety. It is an era during 
which our country must exercise full leadership if our efforts 
and our hopes are to bear fruit. But what assurance can 
there be for anyone, in this country or out, that we can 
even begin to measure up to these problems if we cannot 
settle the most rudimentary type of bilateral problem that 
can ever arise in the field of foreign relations, namely, a 
border problem arising from the fact of geographical pro- 
pinquity ? 

I do not wish unduly to magnify this point since the treaty 


must be judged on its merits. But I have thought it necessary 
to try to set the matter in some perspective in relation to the 
total picture with which we are trying to deal. This session 
will be the most important in our history in the field of 
foreign affairs, and this is the first matter which has come 
before you during the session. It is my fervent hope, as it 
is that of Secretary Stettinius and of our great former Sec- 
retary Hull who negotiated and signed this treaty, that 
favorable action will soon be forthcoming from you on this 
important matter. 


“Higher and H.-i-r-e Education” 


“MUST HANG TOGETHER—OR HANG SEPARATELY” 
By ALLEN B. CROW, President, Economic Club, Detroit, Michigan 


Chairman, Detroit Business Men’s Committee on Co-operation With Education 
Delivered at Michigan Conference on Higher Education 


Sponsored by Michigan College Association, Michigan Advisory Committee on Teacher Education and Certification 
and the State Department of Public Instruction, Ann Arbor, Michigan, December 27 - 28, 1944 


AM very grateful for the honor and the privilege of 

having been asked to participate in this Michigan Con- 

ference on Higher Education because of certain guide- 
posts to my thinking and my attitudes toward the future, 
which have become firmly implanted as a result of having 
earned my own way, as well as that of my children, through 
the colleges and the universities, and of more than 35 years’ 
experience—both personally and in co-operation with others 
—as an employee and as an employer—in the field of h-i-r-e 
education. 

Also I am pleased that I am here among friends. Certainly 
no other group is so dependent upon and so indebted to the 
prosperity of American industry as are all of those who are 
engaged in the pursuit of higher education, whether it be as 
students, instructors or administrators. 

The schools, colleges and universities of the United States, 
and those who participate in their affairs, are supported from 
one or more of the following sources: taxes, gifts and tuition 
fees. All of this money is derived and can be maintained only 
to the extent that American industry is profitable to those 
who own and operate the business. 

Further, only prosperous industries can provide jobs in 
sufficient number, variety and with adequate vocational op- 
portunities to employ the graduates, not only of Michigan’s 
institutions of higher learning, but also of the much larger 
number who come from its primary and secondary schools. 


ONLY Prosperous INDUSTRIES 
Can Support HIGHER EDUCATION: 


If you ask for proof of this, let me refer you to those states 
and to those communities of the United States and of other 
nations, which in relation to their population have not become 
highly industrialized and whose industries are not being con- 
ducted upon a profitable basis. There I will show you schools, 
colleges and universities which are below standard in every 
particular, because the taxes and the gifts derived directly and 
indirectly from those industries which have not been sufh- 
ciently developed along modern lines and which are not pros- 
perous, are inadequate to provide those educational institu- 
tions with the funds necessary for their support and enlarge- 
ment, for adequate salaries for their instructors, for the 
maintenance of their buildings and equipment, as well as jobs 
for the students who graduate from their classes. 


Also wherever industries are not prosperous, gifts and 
bequests to institutions of higher learning are not numerous 
nor can they be, since self-preservation is the first law of life 
and of industry. 

Taxes which cannot be paid out of the profitable earnings 
of industry and of those employed by it, are confiscatory, and 
under such conditions both the educator and the taxpayer 
awaken to discover that “the power to tax is the power to 
destroy.” 

Further, the amount and the security of the income to be 
derived from whatever endowment funds generous alumni 
and friends have donated in the past to the colleges and 
universities of Michigan are also entirely dependent upon 
the prosperity and the profits of the industries, the railroads, 


the utilities and the real estate into which these funds have 
been invested. 


SUBSIDIZED EpucATION MEANS 
CONTROLLED EpUCATION: 


I am quite aware that there are some among us who are 
clamoring to have our institutions of higher education more 
largely subsidized by appropriations from our federal govern- 
ment. I ask you, however, do you want the control of our 
Michigan educational institutions to pass on to Washington? 
Where is such great wisdom for training the youth of 
Michigan to be found, outside the State of Michigan? What 
money has Washington to give to our colleges and uni- 
versities, which it has not already taken away more than a 
hundred-fold from the taxpayers of Michigan? How can the 
schools, colleges and universities of Michigan accept money 
from Washington in larger and larger amounts and still 
maintain their “Academic Freedom.” 

Rather let us help the industries of Michigan to become 
prosperous for the years that lie ahead. Then, and then only, 
will our educational institutions be assured of abundant in- 
come from endowment funds, taxes, gifts and tuitions to 
maintain their operations on higher levels of accomplishment 
and efficiency, and also to provide worthwhile jobs and 
advancement for their students upon graduation. 

Do you, as the administrators and the faculty members of 
the institutions of higher learning in Michigan, want your 
courses, your textbooks and your lectures to be supervised 
and censored by an omnipotent centralized government (as is 
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now practiced in most of the other nations of the world), 
where 3% or less of the population control the life, the 
liberties and the limits on the pursuit of happiness of every 
citizen of the state; where those in control determine what is 
to be printed; what books are to be destroyed ; what subjects 
are to be taught; which schools and libraries are to be closed 
or torn down and which professors are to be banished or 
liquidated as political exiles? 


Where the people are regimented and rationed by the edicts 
of the ruler of a highly centralized government, whether he 
reigns in his own right or as the puppet of a group without 
regard to constitutional limitations on his authority, of what 
avail is the study of law? Where the weak and the aged are 
killed or allowed to starve, of what avail is the practice of 
medicine ? Where the sciences and the arts of engineering are 
directed primarily to the instruments and methods of war, of 
what avail is industry? Where the family and the worship 
and the laws of God are of no concern to the state, of what 
avail is education, religion and even life itself? 


Wuo Is to Controit EDUCATION ? 


What shall we say of the future of education if it is to be 
determined by those who aspire to change our nation from a 
government of, by and for all our people to a government of, 
by and for only those who work with their hands—regardless 
of their educational and character qualifications and their 
willingness or unwillingness to assume responsibility for the 
consequences of their own acts, upon the welfare of our 
people as a whole? 


You tell me that they are now organizing the office 
workers, the professional workers and the teachers of our 
elementary and secondary schools and of our institutions of 
higher education. May I ask you, is it not about time that 
we begin to recognize that there is room only for one big 
union in America —‘“e pluribus unum”—‘an indissoluble 
union’ for the common purpose of achieving and maintaining 
peace, freedom and prosperity for all, and not to permit 
American men and women to become the pawns of any 
zroup, class or business agents who cannot agree among them- 
selves, so that production must be stopped while they engage 
in wildcat or in jurisdictional strikes? 

Also, is it not about time for those who are seeking “‘secur- 
ity from the cradle to the grave” to be told that we must first 
lift some of the shackles which have been imposed by both 
government and by organized labor upon industry in the hope 
of catching a few rascals, but which have been holding all 
business down ? 

How can our industries provide jobs and maintain our 
American standards of living, in which our “barest neces- 
sities’ constitute ‘the luxuries” for almost all the other 
countries of the world, unless labor and government first 
unite with industry in taking steps immediately to insure the 
greatest possible production, prosperity and security for those 
industries upon which we must all depend, if we are to 
survive in the fierce postwar competition against lower-cost- 
production areas in Europe and in the Far East for the trade 
and commerce of the world? 


Wuat Osjectives THEN SHALL WE SEEK 
For HicHer Epucation? 


Back in 1912 and 1913, while a student at Columbia Uni- 
versity in the classes of that great philosopher and teacher, 
John Dewey, I learned ‘Nothing is good in itself. To be 
good, anything and everything must be good for some- 
thing.” 


Now iet us examine three specific problems which the 
colleges and universities of Michigan should recognize in 
planning their policies and their programs in the fields of 
higher education during the years that lie immediately ahead. 


I. FREEDOM IN COMPETITION 
In ForEIGN AND Domestic COMMERCE 


Following the war, the American people will not be satis- 
fied to drive automobiles of 1942 and prior vintage, very 
long. 

They are awaiting only victory, to begin spending billions 
now held in cash, bank accounts and war bonds with the 
producers of new automobiles, houses, furnishings, radios, 
television, airplanes, travel and what-not, more than ever 
before in the history of mankind. 

Competition is the life of trade in America. Those in- 
dustries prosper most which give most to their customer for 
his dollar. The growth and the profits of every industrial 
concern in the United States is ultimately the measure and 
the reward for values which their customers have received 
for the money which they have paid for what they could buy 
from those firms rather than from their competitors. 


In THE CoLieces AND UNIVERSITIES 


You men award the highest degrees and honors of your 
colleges and universities to those members of your facul- 
ties, your students and to those citizens of the world who 
have “made a contribution to knowledge,” or who have stood 
out among their fellows because of distinguished and unselfish 
service to mankind. 

Daily in your classroom and in your laboratories the work 
of each student is graded “Average,” “Above Average” or 
“Below Average.” 

On athletic fields and in your gymnasiums, your students 
train for months as individuals and as teams to win in com- 
petition. You and those whom you instruct, are not satisfied 
to be listed as among those who “also ran.”” Every one of 
you on the campus is there to win, and each of you want each 
and every team of your Alma Mater to win. 


Breathes there even a Professor 

With soul so dead 
Who never to himself has said 

(As he grades the examination papers 

Of the stars on your football and track teams) 
That it is far better to pass said stars 

Than for said stars 

Never to have played at all. 


Further what does ‘‘making the team” and “winning one’s 
letter” mean, except that you are promoting loyalty to “The 
Old College Spirit,” whereby each of your students will 
highly resolve that he, 


“In the world’s broad field of battle 
In the bivouac of Life 

(Will) be not like dumb driven cattle 

(But will) be a hero in the strife.”’ 


FREEDOM IN INDUSTRY 


‘Now suppose we follow one of these young potential 
industrial herees, after he has listened to your commence- 
ment address, and after you have given him his sheepskin, 
perhaps inscribed with a “Summa Cum Laude,” or perhaps 
after he has come back from World War II with a Con- 
gressional Medal and The Purple Heart. We shall watch 
him as he goes into one of our industrial plants to land a job, 
and to win new laurels in his chosen life career, as well as 
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the wherewithal to provide a home for himself and his loved 
ones. 

It will not be long, however, until our young hero will 
find himself confronted with some of those who are work- 
ing, “Tooth and toe-nail,” to put every employee in every 
industrial plant in America into a situation of which this is 
typical: 

“Which union do you belong to, Buddy ?” 

“Well, if you don’t join our union right now, and hurry 
up and pay your initiation fees and dues, it’s just going 
to be too bad, for you ain’t going to get and keep any job 
around here.” 

“Anyhow there’s too many ahead of you now what’s got 
seniority.” 

‘Why work so hard and show up the rest of us?” 

“Just take it easy now, young man. Make your job 
last longer, so that all of us will get more over-time pay.” 

‘Also don’t you dare ask anybody what we are going to 
do with your money, either.” 

“Don’t you know that the only way to get what we 
want, around here, is to have the Shop Steward call a 
strike ?” 

Presidents, Deans and Faculty Members of the Colleges 
and Universities of Michigan, what I have just recited to 
you is not imagination, nor is it fiction. To make it very 
concrete, you, yourselves, realize what it means when the 
students of your schools of music are not permitted to play 
in hotels or over the radio, or when those who have to earn 
their way through college, (as 1 did), cannot work in a 
restaurant as a waiter to secure their own food without a 
union card, 

Instances like the above are ocrurring day after day in 
industrial plants all over the United States. 

While we have laws to punish any industrial concern 
which operates under “cartels” in international commerce, 
and laws to abolish “monopolies” and “combinations in 
restraint of trade’? upon the part of any corporations or 
individuals doing business and providing employment here 
in America, such monopolies and restraints on trade practiced 
by the representatives of organized labor are apparently still 
“above the law,” or as in the case of Mr. Petrillo, they have 
not yet been made to “come under the law.” 

Consequently freedom in competition, especially to secure 
employment and to advance one’s self on the job, constitutes 
one of the major “new problems which colleges should recog- 
nize in planning for the years that lie ahead.” 

So I ask you—what do you think should be done about it? 


Il. PROGRESS THROUGH CO-OPERATION 


“It is the squeaking axle 
That gets the grease” 


The above is the very practical slogan of certain pressure 
groups which crowd the Halls of Congress, of our State 
Legislatures and of our City Halls. 

Although this slogan is quite prevalent in the ranks of 
organized labor, it is by no means confined there. Trade 
associations, business and industrial organizations as well as 
the representatives of the farmers, the professions, of various 
racial and other minority and class-conscious groups have 
become equally proficient in maintaining large and aggressive 
lobbies to “get what they want, when they want it.” Accord- 
ingly, never has it been more true than in this year of our 
Lord, that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Also in too many instances it has become a case of— 


“Tf you will scratch my back 
I will scratch yours—” 


and this has been further supplemented with— 


“Tt is not so important 
WuaTt you know 
As WHO you know.” 


Because of the above, your students must learn a lot more 
than they can ever discover in books or on the University 
Campus. In fact, the world is moving so fast, that most of 
our books are out of date even before their authors can get 
them printed. Life has become so complex, and so technical, 
that it may well be said of almost any of our leaders of 
industry, 

“Still the wonder grew 
That one small head 
Could carry all he knew.” 


(And this is so, in spite of the fact that most, and many 


of the greatest of them, have never even been enrolled as 


students—much less have graduated from a college or uni- 
versity. ) 


KNOWING THINGS AND KNow1inc Men 


Indeed, is not the genius of America’s top industrial 
executives, and of those who assist them in directing their 
affairs, to be found in their ability to make progress by co- 
operating with others who know more about a given subject 
than they do themselves? 

If you can ever get an industrialist to admit that he knows 
a subject, you will find that he means that he has, after 
long and laborious research and experiment, been able to 
invent or create something. He has been able to put it 
together and to make it work so that his fellow men want 
to use it and will buy it. Thus it has come to make him, as 
its producer, enough profit whereby he can remain in business 
as long as he keeps at least a jump ahead of his competitors, 
who are constantly galloping close at his heels with improve- 
ments. 

Now the main difficulty with many of our institutions of 
higher learning, is that their students too frequently have 
gained the impression that if they can tear something to 
pieces, which God or man has originally put together, and 
then give names to its various component parts (whether or 
not they can ever put them back together again, or what is 
more important, whether they can make an improved product 
out of them) that they know a subject. Also such students 
somehow have gained the impression after they have cram- 
med enough courses with sufficient points to graduate that 
they have been fully educated, “once and for all time.” 


A Work-Stupy ProcraM 


To correct this, a few colleges and universities have been 
selecting their instructors from among those who have had 
some actual experience in business or in industry in addition 
to their academic or technical training. Further, the subject 
matter of the courses in these college and university class- 
rooms and laboratories is geared in directly, but not so as to 
overlap, with the responsibilites which their students later will 
be called upon to assume following graduation. 

Finally as the third and most important step, the students 
themselves alternate their time between their studies in their 
classrooms and laboratories and their work in actual produc- 
tion in the shops or offices of the industrial plants, commercial 
establishments or financial institutions. 

Consequently, upon graduation they will be able to con- 
tinue their work-study program, so as to learn while they 
earn. Such graduates are respected by their fellow-workmen 
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for what they know how to use in production, as well as 
for what they have studied. More important, such graduates 
have acquired sense enough to ask intelligent questions. They 
are able to find out what they do not know, from those who 
do know. They do not claim themselves to “know it all,” 
and false pride will not make them afraid to reveal what 
they do not know because of the questions that they ask. 
Rather than being defeated at the outset, by “an inferiority 
complex” which arises from having to work alongside of 
men and women who unblushingly declare that they them- 
selves “know a damn sight more about the job, because they 
have not been educated,” the graduates from such courses of 
industry-education co-operation, at the beginning of their 
permanent jobs are ready, and unafraid, to make progress 
through gaining the co-operation of those with whom they 
ire working. Certainly in an industrial plant in particular 


“It is always better 
Not to know so much 
Than to know so much 
That ain’t so.” 


CRAMMING AND DIGESTING 


During a recent conference which I was privileged to 
have with an instructor who had the responsibility for arrang- 
ing a schedule of courses for one of our Engineering Schools, 
I gained the impression that educators frequently find it 
necessary to proceed like the dermatologist who shoots 100 
irritants into our body in the hope that he will discover at 
least one to which the student is allergic, or will “get excited 
about”—knowing full well that most students so injected 
will not produce any distinctive reaction whatever—and that 
the percentage of negative reactions will greatly increase with 
the number of injections inserted into either the curriculum 
or the cranium. 

Or to phrase it differently, if our children are to be ex- 
pected to learn to swim to save their lives and those of 
others, perhaps the sooner and the more frequently. both they 
and their instructors wet at least their feet, in the world of 
actual experience in the production of goods and services, the 
better, regardless of whether the water in which they are 
learning to swim has 98 degrees or not. 

Hence progress through co-operation between industry and 
education presents not only one of the newest problems, but 
also one of the most potentially fruitful opportunities which 


“colleges should recognize in planning for the years that lie 
ahead.” 


Ill. SECURITY FOR ALL 


In far too many instances, have we not been content to let 
our educational processes atrophy at the childhood, “Gimme,” 
or “Letter to Santa Claus” stage? Are we not inclined to 
refer to ourselves, as being educated, because of the “breadth 
of our culture,” and the “heights and depths of our apprecia- 
tion ?” 

Accordingly, another problem which our colleges and 
universities must not only recognize, but also one with which 
they must wrestle and finally solve in the years that lie ahead, 
is how to make education function more largely in providing 
all the people of America, with both the “know-how,” and 
the means by the time they have reached voting age or before, 
to discover that “There is no Santa Claus.”’ Hence, higher 
education, if it has not been learned before, must include 
among its primary functions, the instruction of folks in how 
to acquire what they need and what they want, by taking care 
of themselves. 








INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


In international affairs, we roughly divide the world into 
‘The Have” and “The Have Not” nations. 

International security may mean, therefore, any one ot 
three things— 

A. Shall we attempt to set up a permanent arrangement 
in the hope of maintaining the “status quo?” Call it by 
whatever name you please—this will not work in the 
future, as it has not worked in the past, since the nations 
which are now big and strong, will want to stay big and 
strong. Also one or more of the nations which are now 
small and weak, will want to become big and strong, so 
that shortly “power politics” will begin its devilish work 
of destruction. 

B. Shall we attempt to take away from the nations 
which are big and strong, and distribute what they have 
acquired, by means which have been both fair and foul, 
among the nations which are now small and weak? This 
is the process of war, from which the pages of history are 
still dripping, red with human blood. 

C. Shall we educate those nations which are big and 
strong, to the point where they will finally discover that 
they may enjoy their greatest prosperity for themselves, 
not by exploiting but rather by industrializing and trading 
with those which are small and weak. This is our hope 
for achieving freedom, peace and higher standards of 
living for all the nations after victory in World War II, 
not by America providing a bottle of milk for every Hot- 
tentot, but by our helping every Hottentot to become a 
capitalist, an industrialist and a business man, 


A SERIOUS QUESTION FOR AMERICA 


Regarding the desirability of our attaining the above very 
worthy objective, there can be no question. As to the pos- 
sibility and probability of America soon participating in 
such a program of world development, prosperity and peace, 
however, there is now arising in the minds of some of us a 
very serious question. ‘That question in substance is this: 

How can American industry pay its labor increasingly 
higher wages for less and less work and continue to sell 
its products in the markets of the world, particularly 
during the postwar period? We are advised by those who 
have recently returned from abroad that England’s labor 
cost in production, is about one-half that now prevailing 
in the United States; that Russia’s is also considerably less 
than England’s because of Russia’s lower basic wage rates, 
their wide adoption of various types of incentive payments, 
longer hours of employment and centralized control and 
regimentation, not only of production and of the living 
conditions of their people but of their markets as well ? 

Then add to this, that Germany’s and Japan’s costs of 
production on manufactured items are about one-third to 
one-sixth of our own, and that unless we destroy both Ger- 
many and Japan they will destroy us, industrially and 
commercially, as well as by force of arms. 

Further, let us consider the competition which we must 
face through industrialization of India, China and of 
Latin America to whom we are now making available our 
products, our machines and our equipment, together with 
our engineering genius, our manpower and our capital 
funds. 

How are we to engage in international trade and raise 
the standards of living of the people of the backward 
nations, while we at the same time are promoting their 
further industrialization by teaching and equipping them 
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to manufacture products which will compete with our 
own, not only here in America but also in our other 
markets around the world? As things are now tending, 
will it not shortly be labor, rather than industry, which 
will be asking for higher and higher tariffs to maintain 
present and prospective wage levels here in America, and 
thereby promote general nationalistic isolation and restric- 
tions on world trade? 

May not this unbalanced international situation provide 
American capital with strong inducements to leave high 
cost production areas, such as Michigan, and to decentral- 
ize its operations through the establishment of new plants 
in the south, and in the west of the United States, where 
labor and living costs are lower, if not indeed to invest its 
money beyond the boundaries of the United States, as 
I-ngland and other colonizing countries have done for 
years? By doing this they will be able to compete in 
larger measure in raising the standards of living of the 
backward nations and to develop their own trade, employ- 
ment and prosperity, because of the lower unit-costs of 
production which such foreign investments may make pos- 
sible for them ? 

In other words, how shall we be able to provide in- 
creased postwar employment in the United States by rais- 
ing the standards of living from improved methods of pro- 
duction by the backward peoples of the earth, without in- 
curring the risk of lowering the levels of our own “Amer- 
ican way of life’ to theirs, through the channels of free 
competition in international trade, because of the higher 
and higher costs for labor, and for taxes which the indus- 
tries of the United States are being called upon to assume? 


NATIONAL AND PERSONAL SECURITY 


Likewise in our efforts to provide security for our indi- 
vidual citizens and in our national affairs, are we not brought 
back to the same alternatives which we face if we are to 
obtain peace, prosperity and security in international affairs? 


A. Shall we attempt to maintain the “status quo,” 
whereby those industries and those individuals which are 
today big and strong, and those industries and individuals 
that are small and weak, shall continue as such? Human 
nature and progress being what they are, this is both 
inadvisable and impossible. 


B. Shall we follow the injunction of the Apostle Paul, 
that those-who are strong among our industries and our 
individual citizens “should bear the infirmities of the 
weak?” If this is to be our answer, shall the many be 
taxed for the benefits of the few, or shall the few be taxed 
to provide benefits for the many? Assuming that we en- 
force by taxation or otherwise such a distribution of this 
world’s goods, rather than to depend upon the voluntary 
hasis recommended by St. Paul, upon what theory of law 
and equity shall we proceed, and be justified, and how long 
will such equal benefits be held or enjoyed by those to 
whom they are so distributed? 

C. Our only remaining alternative then, if America is 
to attain security for all, in its relation with its corpora- 
tions and its individual citizens, appears to be to proceed 
as in the case of its international affairs referred to above, 
viz: with incentives for performance and penalties for fail- 
ure, to educate those corporations and those individuals 
which are big, strong and efficient, as well as those cor- 
porations and those individuals which are small, weak and 
inefficient, until they can be made to understand, that 
their highest obligation and their greatest opportunity for 
prosperity for themselves, and for all our peoples, is to 


dedicate and to employ themselves, and all that they have, 
so as to produce in fair competition in the markets of 
America and of the world, the highest possible volume of 
goods and services which their customers want, and at 
prices which their customers are willing to pay. 


Are CoLLeces AND UNIversitTies EQUAL To THE Jos? 


Here is an uncharted sea for adult education, as the col- 
leges and universities of Michigan look to the future. Uni- 
versal education therefore remains as the only lasting hope 
for security in our democracy and in a war-torn world. It 
must be the kind of education, however, which promotes 
freedom in competition, progress through co-operation, and 
security for all peoples around the world. Further, unlike 
the education of ancient China, it must provide instruction 
which deals directly with the world in which we are living 
and as we find that world today. 

When a great man dies, we are accustomed to ask “What 
did he leave?” and the answer always comes back, “He left 
all that he had.” You, as educators, however, are the trus- 
tees of the ageless past for the eternal future. 


To you educators, we look for “survival of the fittest.” 
To you is given the challenge of leading us on to new and 
better days. You carry the torch to guide us, for “without 
a vision, the people perish.” 

The problems I have enumerated above have been set 
forth only because you have asked for them. I also have kept 
constantly in mind that you are in the business of making 
men and that when strong men appear, big problems dis- 
appear. 

To each of you in attendance at this conference I am, 
therefore, making available a copy of “Victory for Freedom 
—(The program adopted by the War and Reconversion 
Congress of American Industry, New York, December 
1944)”. 

Also, in the event that anything which I have said may 
prove worthy of further consideration by any of you, I have 
in this loose-leaf binder which I hold before you, letters 
which I shall be pleased to make available to a Committee 
which Superintendent Eugene B. Elliott may care to appoint, 
bearing upon the subject that I have attempted to discuss 
today, and which I have received in answer to my requests 
during the past ten days, from leaders in every phase of the 
industrial life of the State of Michigan and beyond. The 
observations and recommendations of these men are given 
in a way which I am confident will stimulate not only your 
interest but also your constructive and vigorous further in- 
vestigation and co-operation, in working out a program, par- 
ticularly among the colleges and universities of Michigan, 
which will enable us all to measure up increasingly to the 
responsibilities which business, labor, education and govern- 
ment will be called upon to face during the months and years 
immediately ahead. 


Because of the outstanding contribution which the colleges 
and universities of Michigan, and you men in particular who 
are responsible for conducting their affairs, have made in 
the past in training and equipping the men and women of 
Michigan for leadership in every field of endeavor, in the 
arts and in the sciences, I am sure that insofar as you, your 
students and all of the people of America have the zeal to 
discover the facts, and the courage to deal with them, that 
we shall be able to work out together the answers to these 
problems and that again out of the agony of war, “this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and 
that government of the people, by the people and for (all) 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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THE TASK IN HAND 
By COL. WARREN J. CLEAR, Former U. 
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AN FRANCISCO has done a great job. The rear 
echelon of MacArthur’s army is back here in the 
factories of the Bay Area and the Port of San Fran- 

cisco. This Port has shipped more materials than the Port 
of New York during all of World War One. 

Now three of the most useless things in this world are 
conjecture, speculation and guesswork. American business 
methods are winning this war because they adhere to facts. 
Let me just do a bit of factual reporting. You can do your 
own editing and draw your own conclusions. You may 
think the picture pretty bleak in spots but facts can be 
bleak. There is still an unrealistic naivete prevailing in the 
country at large regarding the war with Japan. Optimism is 
our natural habit and too much optimism about the early de- 
feat of our enemies is a weapon in their hands. Workers 
are leaving war production for jobs in factories making 
civilian goods. They are dropping their tools while our 
soldiers on the battle line are fighting for their lives. They 
are thinking of their post-war pay and future when all the 
post-war future for thousands of our fighters, your sons, 
your brothers, may be six feet of sod in a foreign land. 

Let it be said at the outset that the war with Japan might 
be said to be not yet begun. We are jockeying for position. 
We haven't got set to throw a punch at the Japanese Army. 

Now let us look at the facts. Geography is a fact. So 
are time and distance. And they are facts we have to face. 
We can’t turn our backs on them as the American public 
likes to do. They seem to be allergic to facts. 

There are seventy million square miles of waste water 
in the Pacific, and between us and Japan you could float 
twenty-three land masses, each the size of the United States. 

Now the Japanese know we are going to have to carry 
the war to them. 

The Japanese military position is strong. The planners 
of the greater East Asia War very astutely based their 
strategy on geography so as to make the vast land and water 
areas in the Far East fight for them—be their allies. 

Her strategy, after three years of war, has showed itself 
to be sound. It provides for: 


1. The continued massing of strong armies in China 
and Japan. 

2. Continued concentration of airpower within the 
Fortress of the Inner Zone. 

3. A neutralization of, and, finally, seizure of the U. S. 
airbases in China. 

4. A “sealing off” of the Coast of China. 

5. The cutting in two of China and the building of 
overland lines of communication to ease the strain on 
shipping. 

6. The building up of great strength in Honan 
Province. 

7. Preparations for a slow, bitterly-fought withdrawal 


over a period of years across 2,000 miles of Asia to the 
outer ramparts of the Inner Zone. 


In the overall strategy of Japan can be discerned her two 
principal pre-occupations. First, to keep her enemies at a 


safe distance from her industrial heart, and second, to pro- 
tect her southern holdings and the communications thereto. 

I have referred to the Fortress of the Inner Zone. This 
includes Japan’s vital area extending southward from Tokyo 
to northern Kyushu. This is the industrial heart of Japan, 
the great center of her war-making effort, and its com- 
plex of closely related industrial centers is closely tied to 
the raw materials sources and basic industries of Korea and 
Southern Manchuria. 

This entire area may be encompassed in the space of a 
circle centered on Tsushima Strait roughly 600 miles in 
radius. 

Japan assures the integration of this industrial complex 
by her thus far undisputed control of the adjacent land and 
sea areas. 

The great island fortress of Tsushima and the main 
Japanese fleet guard the intervening sea lanes. And Jap- 
anese armies in Northern Korea, Manchukuo, China and 
Formosa guard the perimeter of the Fortress of the Inner 
Zone. 

It must be noted that today, after three years of war, 
Japan holds this line in undimished strength. 

We are now bombing Tokyo from a single field on tiny 
Saipan but, as General Arnold said, the distance makes it 
comparable to a round trip bombing of London from New 
York. 

Japan’s vulnerability to air attack has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. It will take a long, continuous, concentrated 
pounding of a widely decentralized, cleverly camouflaged 
wartime industrial empire before Japanese war production 
is seriously impaired. 

We know from experience, bombing, however destruc- 
tive, merely slows down, without paralyzing, the ability of 
a people to make war. 

Furthermore, a force of 200 B-29’s consumes 100 R.R. 
tank cars of aviation gas on an average mission. 

When we speak of bombing Japan out of the war we 
should remember that there are 80 to 90 million Japanese 
exercising sovereignty over 400 million rather docile people. 
That number is three times the population of the United 
States. It is almost impossible to bomb out armies. It is 
less practicable to bomb out the peoples that Japan has en- 
slaved. 

How about her war industries? Can they be bombed 
out? We have been bombing Japan’s extensive shipyards 
and steel plants for over two years with our great B-29’s. 
But the major part of Japan’s war industries are spread 
through thousands upon thousands of civilian homes. 

The home of the working man is frequently a small 
subcontractor’s shop, so that an assembly line in Japan will 
spread literally through thousands of homes. Such dispersal 
of targets militates against the theory that Japan can be 
injured as fully as Germany. All arms of the service must 
cooperate in final and full defeat. The doughboy, the para- 
trooper, the flier, the supply and logistical troops, the Navy 
and Marine Corps must all do its share in our present 
conception of how Japan is to be whipped. 
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According to available figures, 64 percent of all indus- 
trial workers in Japan were in factories with less than five 
employees. These little places turned out toys and novelties 
which were used to flood the United States in days gone 
by. Now they are in war work. Tokyo alone has 42,000 
mployees in 4,500 metal shops. 

“Can Japan be starved out?” is a common question. 
‘The answer to that from our Army’s experts on Japan is 
definitely “No.” These people can live normally on a little 
ind fish. Anything else is luxury. Their armies live 
off the land in China. ‘The Japanese islands hold the 
the world’s largest fishing fleet. 


rice 


Besides that, extensive bombing operations mean enormous 
ittrition and fantastic quantities of supplies. We have lost 
40,000 planes over Germany and dropped over a million 
tons of bombs on her and she is still fighting. We dropped 
thousands of tons of bombs and fired over 300,000 shells of 
105 mm. into the town of Aachen alone and even then the 
infantry had to take it with the bayonet. 

1¢ 500 American heavy bombers attack a group of enemy 
targets, they will ordinarily represent less than half the 
total operational force at the Command’s disposal—approxi- 
mately 750 bombers being held either in reserve or under 
Each of these 1,250 bombers has its combat crew 
of ten men and its ground crew of five mechanics. Each 
tation participating in the attack also has its corps of spe- 
cialists—radio experts, armorers, refueling teams, ordnance 
and armament men and engineering ofiicers—who work di- 
rectly on the flying equipment. This specialist group, for 
a force of 1,250 planes, might represent another 24,000 ofh- 
cers and men. Thus the 500 bombers over the target are 
immediately dependent on an army of more than 30,000 
highly trained specialists. 


repair. 


But this attack must be planned, co-ordinated, and con- 
trolled, the combat crews must be briefed, the resultant 
damage assessed, and the bases from which the planes fly 
must be administered, defended, and supplied. Weather ofh- 
cers and truck drivers, cooks and clerks, parachute packers 
ind turret experts, flight controllers and photographic tech- 
nicians, chaplains and dentists and doctors, signal officers 
and interrogators, security officers and bombsight repairmen, 
welders, and transportation experts, trial judges and pub- 
lic-relations representatives, military police—all these work- 
ers pertorm services essential to the success of the ultimate 

the bombing of the Nazi target. This secondary army 
numbers 322,500. The labor and skills of some 75,000 offi- 
cers and men are thus joined in the effort necessary to put 
SU0: heavy bombers over an enemy target. 


' 
Lask 


The fields we just lost in China took over two years in 
the building. ‘This week we lost our last field in China and 
China was cut in two, giving the Japanese an overland 
rail route all the way from Singapore, through Indo-China 
to Manchuria. 

The loss of these fields practically pushes us back to 
India as tar as heavy bombardment offensives against Japan 
is concerned and Calcutta is +,000 miles from Tokyo. 
Now! Why did we lose those fields? For one reason, 
pure and simple. We lost them because we had no large 
American ground forces there to protect them. 

If our bases are vulnerable to attack by the Japanese 
ground forces we cannot expect to hold them. 

We've got to land in China to get enough close-in fields 
for our heavy bombing squadrons. The Philippines are 2,000 
miles away from the targets we want to hit—that’s too far. 

The landing of massive armies in China means the great- 
est amphibian effort in the history of warfare. 


You can operate one squadron of twelve heavy bombers 
to a field which means it takes forty heavy bomber fields 
for a minimum striking force of 480 bombers. 

The Japanese know better than our own people the task 
that confronts us in attempting to retake the coast of China 
from Japanese forces of occupation numbering over two 
million. 

They know it will take a bridge of ten million truck- 
loads to land the initial supplies for an adequate American 
Army in China. That’s a column of trucks ten trucks 
wide stretching bumper to bumper 3,000 miles from New 
York to San Francisco. By initial supplies I mean oniy 
what each soldier takes with him in the field—supplies for 
three days. 

They know that sea and overland communications are 
still the basic routes of supply and air transport is only a 
supplement to them. For example, it would take 10,000 of 
our largest cargo planes to carry what 40 surface vessels 
carry. 

They know that mileage, in modern war, quickly trans- 
lates itself into days, months and years. Distance becomes 
time. ‘Time, in turn, favors the Japanese. 

They know that we are 8,000 miles from our main supply 
sources while they are, at the farthest, only 2,000 miles 
from theirs. 

The length of the Pacific voyage requires that we use 
three to four times the number of vessels we needed to 
transport a similar quantity of supplies across the Pacific. 
That means we have to have four times as much shipping. 
Actually, we require five or six times as much shipping as 
our men require more of everything than does the primitive 
Japanese soldier. 

From Boston to Australia is 11,000 miles and most of our 
heavy ammunitions are made in the eastern United States. 

The bullet that hits a Jap at point-blank range on New 
Guinea has gone 12,000 miles. 

From Australia to Leyte, where MacArthur is now fight- 
ing, is another 3,000 miles. A ship carrying supplies to 
Australia from Boston or New York has practically made 
a circumnavigation of the globe before it returns to New 
York. 

A ship leaving San Francisco tonight for Australia may 
be back by St. Patrick’s Day. It may make two such trips 
a year and start back on a third. The turn-around of one 
ship is a matter of months instead of days. 

There’s a ship leaving Boston tonight with aviation gas. 
Three months from now this ship will deliver that gas to 
a bomber-squadron in the Philippines. The bombers have 
probably not yet been built but you’ve got to give the gaso- 
line a three-months’ head start to get there. In two months’ 
fighting in France we used up 47 million gallons of high test 
gas. 

The Japanese know it will take 2,000 ships, two round 
trips each to deliver the initial supplies for our Army in 
Asia. To put it another way, it will take 30,000 ship 
months, including turn around time, to deliver those ini- 
tial supplies. 

They know it took us a couple of years. to build the 
necessary 200 bomber fields in Britain. It took us ten 
months to build our first base in Britain. 

The invasion of continental Europe and the softening up 
process by aerial bombardment was greatly facilitated by 
the immense resources in military installations and man- 
power which we found upon our arrival in the British 
Isles on January, 1942. 

In Britain we had the fundamentals already there: A 
military ally, a friendly people. When we arrived we found 
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already available to us, food, water, railroads, roads, tele- 
phone and telegraph, warehouses and other storage facilities, 
refrigeration for millions of tons of meat and other food- 
stuffs, hospitals, and recreation and morale facilities. 

In China, after we land, we shall find no water, no food, 
no telephone and telegraph, no warehouse, or storage fa- 
cilities, no refrigeration. 

In Britain we had the great military assets of a well- 
organized arterial system of highways to supply fighter and 
bomber fields, as well as adequate railway facilities. 

Along the China Coast we will find no roads. What roads 
there were have been completely dug out by the Chinese 
themselves and turned into rice-paddies. Now, rice-paddies 
are the most scientific and deadly barriers to mechanized 
and motorized equipment ever constructed. Their banks 
or dykes won’t support vehicles and the paddies themselves 
can be flooded at any time. The whole country back of the 
coast is cut up by east-west rivers, successions of mountain 
chains and enormous areas under mud as much as nine feet 
deep. Air strips sink out of sight in it. 

The Japanese armies in Asia have been organized and 
equipped to fight efficiently in just such terrain and con- 
ditions. Take all the vehicles away from a Japanese regi- 
ment and what happens? Nothing! They transport supplies 
by animal pack-train and peasantry. We have a Japanese 
combat film showing operations in Shansi and not a single 
wheeled vehicle appears in the whole 45-minute film. 

As for railroads, there is a stretch of a thousand miles 
along the China Coast where there are none at all. And 
from Amoy to Hongkong there is one mile of railroad. 

In this comparison of the advantages we found in Britain 
with the difficulties that will confront us in China I forgot to 
point out that at one period the British maintained 5,000 
night-fighter planes to protect our air installations from re- 
taliatory attacks by the Luftwaffe. 

Above all, we had 3,000 docks available to our shipping, 
all connected by rail and arterial highways with our air 
and ground-force installations. In Asia we will have none 
—what few ports there are have not been developed. 

It took years to transport the men and supplies to Europe 
that make up our huge striking force there. It will take 
longer to move similar forces to Asia. 

It must be remembered at all times that the speed with 
which we are able to lick Japan is based upon the speed 
of our supply ships. The bullet that kills a Japanese on 
Leyte took over three months to reach him. 

When we land in Asia we will come face to face with 
four million Japanese troops. Someplace, eventually, we've 
got to meet them. We've got to fight armies—not land or 
islands. 

Someone asked me an hour ago why our Fleet does not 
go in and bombard Tokyo. Well, first of all, Tokyo, Na- 
goya, Osaka, Kobe and the other great industrial cities of 
Japan are fifty to one hundred miles up estuaries pro- 
tected by massive fortifications far stronger than Helgoland 
which the combined Allied fleets have been unable to pass. 
Secondly, if the U. S. battle fleet could anchor off the 
coast of Japan tomorrow it would be of little advantage 
unless we could put huge forces ashore. 

Our difficulties will grow as we press closer to Japan. 
The time is coming when we can no longer hope to enjoy 
the superiority of numbers, sometimes twenty to one, that 
we have been able to fling against their suicide battalions 
on their outer perimeter. And whenever we meet him we 
will find the Japanese soldier struggling on dourly, holding 
ground to the last extremity, and showing himself a most 
enterprising foe with whom it is never possible to take the 


slightest liberty. Our men have to pitch-fork him out with 
the bayonet or pull him out with a corkscrew. 

There is nothing in our intelligence reports to suggest 
any falling-off in the extremely high quality of the Jap- 
anese soldier. He has fought, and is fighting, as well as 
ever—as well as three years ago when he achieved his tre- 
mendous victories. The sacrificial quality of the Japanese 
soldiers’ battle zeal and determination is shown most strik- 
ingly by the fact that after three years of warfare United 
States forces have captured a couple of thousand Japanese 
military prisoners. 

The same intense nationalism and fanatical devotion to 
their god Emperor that has characterized the Japanese 
soldier also prevails on the Japanese home front. 

The Japanese traditionally are a close knit family whose 
broad characteristics are a toughness of fiber and single- 
ness of purpose. 

The Japanese are tough. Their whole people have been 
hardened to war for centuries. 

All insular peoples are tough. Didn’t Queen Victoria 
once say: “I’m Empress of 400 million people and my Prime 
Minister can’t get a handful of Irish to surrender.” 

The first lesson learned in the war in the Far East is 
that the Japanese General Staff work is extremely dynamic, 
bold, ingenious and precise. It will gamble daringly, even 
recklessly, but it will back its gambling with extraordinary 
skill. 

The Japanese General Staff is smart, in a military sense, 
too. The Japanese put 10,000 men on Attu and for 18 
months that small force tied up, or contained, an American 
Army of over half a million men building roads, airfields, 
fortifications and manning defenses. That was one of the 
smartest moves in military history. 

I have just said they are audacious. What assurance 
have we that Germany has not given the Japanese the 
robot-bomb? What assurance have we that they will not use 
the robot against the Panama Canal? 

The Japanese know that we have not yet taken one inch 
of territory from Japan that is vital to her plans. Our re- 
cent operations in the Southwest Pacific—no matter how 
dramatically headlined are only minor operations compared 
with the job ahead. Headlines don’t win wars. 

The Japanese hope to make that job so tough for us— 
so costly in blood and treasure that we will chuck it. They 
hope to win by default. They do not believe that we've got 
the will and determination to see it through. They hcpe to 
make it so tough, so long, so bloody, that we’ll quit. 

I have already kept you too long but you represent im- 
portant groups and I want to take one more minute to 
tell you the most important thing of all—important to the 
American businessman, but most of all important to the 
American working-man. 

Japan can never beat us in the field but if she prevails, 
either through an inconclusive war, or by peace machina- 
tions she will pull down the American standard of living to, 
or below, her own, and it won’t be a lowering by decimal 
points—decimal point! ' 

The Japanese soldier gets a monthly pay of about $2.20; 
the American, $50. The Japanese farmhand makes around 
25 cents a day; the American, $4 at least. In the most pro- 
gressive Japanese industry, the cotton textile, the worker 
earns 35 cents daily; the American, $4. The member of 
the Japanese Parliament receives an annual stipend of about 
$200; the member of U. S. Congress, $10,000 plus over 
$7,000 for clerical help and allowances. 

These comparative figures for four vital fields of en- 
deavor—military, agriculture, industry, government service 
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—show the sharp difference in the standard of living be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the most industrially 
advanced country in the Orient. 

Japan’s formula of production consists of a high techno- 
logical efficiency, a skill-labor wage 614 times lower than 
ours, controlled raw materials, unlimited common labor at 
slave wages, and a vertical integration of management, fi- 
nancing, transport and distribution. With that formula 
she can produce from 1/5th to 1/10th of the cost of a manu- 
factured article in the United States. That’s why I saw 
her selling bicycles in Algiers (France’s own bicycle market) 
for $4.50; watches by the pound in Geneva; beer by the 
thousands of cases in Berlin and Munich; cotton textiles 
within sight of the British mills in Lancaster; and American 
flags to the American Legion. 

Well, what does it all add up to? It adds up to this— 
that the American working man, businessman and soldier 
must smash Japan for keeps. Or accept a slave wage-scale 
and a coolie economy. This is a war to the death. It can 
still be lost. We cannot win it by sending our soldiers out 
alone to fight it. We've all got to fight it! 

The day of Pearl Harbor there was a terrific unity in 
this country, born of the realization of a common danger. 
Everyone was asking, ‘““What can I do to help? We must 
recapture that unity. We must, all of us, bring to this 
fight the courage, resolution and stark determination which 
our soldiers brought to the breaking of the West Wall. 

I have just seen a magnificently equipped American Army, 
flushed with victory, sweeping all before it, because it had 
the stuff to do with. Two and a half years ago I saw an- 
other American Army fighting for its life on Bataan. It 
had no giant masses of equipment then, no stupendous power 
of guns, no swarms of tanks, no clouds of planes by the 
thousands. During those first six months, America, now 
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the world’s master producer of armament, had to depend 
on the raw courage of naked American flesh—on the mere 
heart of its fighting men, many of them from Salinas and 
other California towns. These men stood against heart- 
breaking odds. For six months they fought on in a jungle 
heat of 115. degrees and a humidity of 95, living and fighting 
on a few scraps of mule meat and a cup of rice a day. | 
can still see their faces, unkempt, tired, worn, serious. I 
have seen the crack professional battalions of many nations 
parade in all the panoply and glamor of the parade ground. 
But I have never been moved as I was by the the sight 
of these Americans on Bataan. For there was in the faces 
of these haggard men a grave, determined look that made 
the set, immobile faces of mercenaries on parade seem mean 
and paltry. 

A few weeks ago I saw the faces of other American 
soldiers in France. When they were stopped by enemy gun- 
fire their faces, too, showed a resignation of life itself as 
they got up to go on. You could see in each face an aware- 
ness that the wings of their lives were pinioned with the 
feathers of death. 

Those Americans on Bataan were not made the soldiers 
they were by the regulations and military routine to which 
they conformed, but by the purpose which they lived. It 
was the purpose of Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, to live 
and die free men. They knew that they were fighting a 
hopeless fight ten thousand miles from home. They knew 
that each day was hurrying them towards a desperate finality. 
Behind them, if they chose to quit, was life, and all that 
life means to men. Ahead of them was only duty and 
death—but they stayed faced to the front. They fought on, 
knowing that they themselves had no hope. This is the 
very heart of courage, transcending all other acts of which 
men are capable. Their capacity to fight for, and their 
willingness to die for things which they themselves could 
never hope to enjoy, was a sublime demonstration of man’s 
essential nobility. There was the fighting heart of America 
speaking! 

Behind the bloody horizons of the present still stand the 
misty ramparts of an implacable and deadly foe. But the 
resolve of our men to get on with the job and get done 
with it, is far more dangerous to the enemy than his animal- 
like ferocity and fanaticism is to us. Fanaticism will always 
go down before a sober determination to finish what has 
begun. The war out there is a very personal war to our 
fighters. They don’t think in terms of time. As one Sergeant 
told me, “This war will be over when we've licked these 
bastards.” 

We have a hatred of force. We Have an abhorrence of 
war. Our habit of civilization, our instinct to use our 
material resources for the enrichment of human life rather 
than for the fashioning of weapons of war, are all virtues 
of our democratic system. They could be disastrous weak- 
nesses, could encompass our destruction, if we did not stand 
to the task in hand, and see it through! 

For what other reason have we made ourselves a mighty 
people, if not to validate our way of life when it is threat- 
ened with destruction. Today we are face to face with 
the testing of our 200 years of building; to the proving of 
all we are. This is our rendezvous with destiny! 

This war is a stark thing of blood and agony in which 
the stakes are survival or annihilation. It must be fought 
to the last ditch that stands between us and victory, and it 
must be fought by all of us! 

We are all Americans by heritage. We must all be Amer- 
icans in devotion to the needs and duties of the desperate 
days ahead of us. 

Ours is the power. Let us see that ours is the glory, too! 
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